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View in the White Pine Forests. New State Park in 
Ogle County. 


—Courtesy of Office of Superintendent of I’ublic Instruction 
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SPECIAL TEACHERS 
Life Insurance Policy 


Twenty Payment 
Endowment at Age 65 
Premiums are payable for twenty years only. Face of Policy payable to you at 
Age 65 or to the Beneficiary in case of prior death. Rates are attractive yet 
adequate. 


This Policy has been designed especially for teachers by our Actuary, Elias W. 
Rolley' formerly Instructor in Commer-:e, Illinois State Normal University. 


Sold only direct from Home Office 
Write at Once to 


Great States Life Insurance Company 


A Legal Reserve Company 
HOME OFFICE: BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


T. H. KEYS, Secretary LESTER H. MARTIN, President 
DR. F. C. McCORMICK, Medical Director 
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Inst ive Seat Work M ial! [Bsa 
nstructive Seat or aterial! State § 
planned 
Our monthly Service furnishes the busy teacher with an abundance of seat work k 
material which is both interesting and instructive. You may subscribe for this unique speaker 
Service as you do for a magazine and each month you will receive a fresh supply of mornin; 
original seat work. The material consists of pages of silent reading, arranged so that their re 
the pupils have complete booklets of their work at the end of the year. The stories 
are continued, and they are so planned that a number of lessons may be developed sion, ar 
from them, each page containing directions for the making of other pages. Vesigns meeting 
for posters or construction work are also included each month. 
lege of 
’ ° nois. 
Teacher’s Work Made Easier The 
The most wonderful part of this Service is that the material is ready to put into perinte 
the hands of the children without further preparation on your part. Moreover, there 8. K. I 
are definite plans, supplying you with additional suggestions and directions. dent, J 
! - Charlet 
Always New! Constantly Changing! H. Bla 
R. V. 
This materia] is new every month and every year just as your school journal is Lincolz 
always new. You no longer need to feel bored by having to use the same lessons over 
and over. New stories, new pictures, new ideas are being prepared for you all the bers 0 
time and will be mailed to you each month. Last year’s work will not be repeated. ing Ci 
and Mi 
Sample Package ber bo 
Circle, 
Send twenty cents to cover the cost of mailing a sample package of Con- | 
1 am enclosing 20c for a sample package of Con- | structive Seat Work and see for yourself how easy, practical and inexpensive it Is. | 
structive Seat Work. Please send your two Special ! Depz 
Poster Patterns FREE. ! ° a 
FREE With Every Sample Package We Will Include | dy ‘ 
OSS USOTOHOSECOSESED ESO COSDESESESE CODE OEOCCO CES Two of Our Special Poster Patterns FREE. . 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


City Superintendents to Meet 


The Illinois City Superintendents’ As- 
sociation will meet on Wednesday and 
Thursday, November 21 and 22 at Urbana. 
The Wednesday evening meeting will be 
a banquet and joint program with the 
State School Board Association. It is 
planned to have a nationally known 
speaker for the occasion. On Thursday 
morning the Superintendents will hold 
their regular business and program ses- 
sion, and in the afternoon they will have 
meeting with them the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Education, the University of Illi- 
nois. 

The 1927-1928 officers of the City Su- 
perintendents’ Association are: President, 
8. K. McDowell, Bloomington; vice-presi- 
dent, A. F. Cook, Hinsdale; secretary, 
Charles Bruner, Kewanee; treasurer, H. 
H. Black, Mattoon; executive committee, 
R. V. Jordan, Centralia, D. F. Nichols, 
Lincoln, and J. H. Smith, Aurora; mem- 
bers of board of directors Pupils’ Read- 
ing Circle, R. W. Bardwell, Rock Island 
and Mrs. Cora B. Ryman, Decatur; mem- 
ber board of directors Teachers’ Reading 
Circle, C. E. Joiner, LeRoy. 





Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A., Cleveland, Ohio, February 24-29, 
1929. 





Annual State Meeting of the I. S. T. A., 
at Springfield, Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day, December 2-29, 1928. 


South Central Division of the IL. S. T. A., 
Normal, March 21, 22, and 23, 1929. 





Officers of the Divisions of the I. 8. T. 
A., and of other educational organizations, 
should notify the editors of the IlIlinois 
Teacher of the time, place and program 
features of future meetings as soon as 
they are determined. 





Save “Old Ironsides” 

The actual work of rebuilding the Con- 
stitution which has been in progress since 
the spring of 1927 is now about half com- 
pleted. The total amount raised for the 
cause through popular subscription to 
date (September 11) has been $552,000. 
It is estimated that $230,000 still is 
needed. 

It may not be generally known that 
Congress authorized the sale of souvenirs 
made from the materials removed from 
the original hull of the ship in the process 
of rebuilding. These souvenirs. include 
book ends, gavels, miniature replica an- 
chors, inkstands, plaques, and similar 
articles. Official navy plans accompanied 
by all views and directions necessary for 
making a model of “Old Ironsides” twen- 
ty-six inches long, with masts, rigging, 
and sails, complete in every detail may 
also be purchased. The proceeds of all 
sales go into the fund for. reconditioning 
the frigate and preserving her as a naval 
relic. 

Reproductions in color of Gordon 
Grant’s beautiful painting of the Consti- 
tution in her prime are still available at 


the low price of fifty cents. We like ours 
in the office so much that we wish every 
school in the country could have one for 
its intrinsic beauty as well as for its 
historical associations. 





Fine Testimonial to C. M. Bardwell, 
Aurora, East Side Superintendent 

Superintendent C. M. Bardwell, after 
finishing thirty-two years as Superintend- 
ent of Aurora Schools, East Side, was 
given a fine testimonial of the respect and 
esteem in which the Board and the com- 
munity held him. He was elected Su- 
perintendent Emeritus for the year 1928. 
1929 with the same salary he was receiv- 
ing as acting Superintendent. 

Mr. Bardwell has attempted to resign 
for several years, but each time has been 
persuaded by the Board to remain an- 
other year. 





The annual Home Coming at the East- 
ern [Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, will be held on Saturday, 
November 10. On the preceding evening 
The Players will present their fall term 
play. 

The celebration on Saturday includes 
a special program at the morning exer- 
cises, the Home Coming dinner, the foot- 
ball game in the afternoon, and the dance 
in the evening. 





The unsigned short quotations in this 
issue are from a public address, “Our 
Outstanding Educational Problems,” by 
Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Commissioner 
of Education, Maine. 








The Better Way in Lake County 


Rural Schools in Lake County Win Commendation from S. R. Logan, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka 


HOSE who are pessimists 

about the possibilities of the 

rural school might well jour- 

ney to Lake county, Illinois, 
and spend a day visiting rural schools 
with Superintendent T. A. Simpson. 
It will be more refreshing than a 
holiday, and will provide inspiration 
for many a day. 

Knowing my interest in the appli- 
cation of the principles of individual 
instruction technic to rural schools, 
Mr. U. J. Hoffman, Rural Supervisor 
for Illinois, kindly took me along 
with him to see a one-teacher, a two- 
teacher and a three-teacher school, 
which demonstrate adaptations in 
that direction. As I had read Mr. 
Hoffman’s admirable little book on 
supervised study and an individual 
technie for rural schools, and as I 
have had about twelve years of ex- 
perience in trying to improve instruc- 
tion in country schools, I was not 
wholly unprepared to understand 
and appreciate the situation, but the 
progress which Mr. Simpson and his 
constituency have made was sur- 
prising. 

Many factors combine to make the 
situation a happy one, but no great 
perspicacity is required to bring one 
into agreement with Messrs. Hoff- 
man and Simpson, who attribute 
much significance to the new outlook 
and method of instruction which have 
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Wadsworth School Described by Supt. Logan 


increasingly characterized these 
schools the past four years. 

Here are some of the features I 
notice in the one-teacher’ school, 
known as the Wadsworth school. 
Miss Thorson, teacher. Large grounds, 
well equipped, and well used for play. 
A substantial brick building. On the 


basement floor in a small clean room 








Interior View of Wadsworth School 
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there was an automatic oil furnace 
which keeps the building at the de 
sired temperature at all hours, prae- 
tically without attention. Another 
room was used as a kitchen and din- 
ing room for hot lunches at noon and 
for community gatherings from time 
to time. A large work-room adequate- 
ly equipped was available to children 
at all times for the construction work 
involved in dramaties and social 
projects of all sorts. A large relief 
map, puppets, remnants of an old 
English castle, and other interesting 
things were visible. In a recess of 
this room, a fairly well stocked gro 
cery store was housed. 

On the ground floor there were 
cloak rooms, toilets with water under 
pressure, a large room equipped with 
excellent unattached chair desks, and 
other thoroughly modern parapher- 
nalia; at the end a lovely aleove con- 
taining a library table, chairs, and 
shelves, a tree with bird nests, a log 
cabin made by the children, flowers, 
and the beginnings of a museum. 
There were appropriate pictures, bul- 
letin boards, built-in bookeases, good 
English posters, exhibits of children’s 
work, an individual progress graph. 

The 27 children, distributed, I un- 
derstand, throughout the eight grades, 
were too intent upon their work for 
more than a brief greeting when we 
entered. Application was apparent- 
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y one hundred per cent throughout 
our stay, except for three or four 
minutes when two pupils, on their 
way to the state of Washington with 
their parents, came in to say goodbye. 
This was a pretty scene, eloquent of 
neighborly esteem and friendship. 
Pupils and teacher were entirely 
self-contained, alert but calm, free 
‘in their movements and immensely 
occupied without being hurried. The 
atmosphere was that of thoughtful 
work and mutual consideration. The 
teacher was out among the children, 


nace 

de- 
rae: 
ther 


din-Binterestedly observant, and ready to 
and take a hand with this one or that. 
Lime During the hour and a half we 
ate‘ B were there, only one or two groups 
lrenB were called up for a class exercise. 
vork One of these I remember rather dis- 
cial tinctly. Children of second grade 
lief ability in arithmetic conducted a 
old sensible drill with little assistance 
ting Bfrom the teacher, who went on with 
: Of her other work as soon as the class got 
2T0 Beoing efficiently. They sat about a 
table close to the blackboard. The 
vere Bdrill was highly co-operative, and re- 
der quired constant concentration. At the 
vith Bright point, the group chairman, with 
and quiet dignity, closed the period and 
her- directed the members to their seats. 
-0n- The teacher showed no sign of 
and & strain or worry or hurry. The recita- 


log Bi tion, as it is ordinarily known, has 
ers, Bbeen thrown into the serap-heap. In- 
um. stead of competition for rank, there 


bul- B were self-responsibility and mutual 
ood aid. 

8 ‘“‘Here,’’ I thought, ‘“‘is a school 
ph. Bwhich even privileged city children 


un-Bwould be fortunate to attend, good 
Jes, #for children, 
for § world.’’ 

The two-teacher and 
teacher schools were similar, 
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Hawthorn, Superior Two-Teacher School, Referred to in Article 


and good for our | 


certain advantages which may be se- 
cured through a degree of specializa- 
tion made possible by a large number 
of teachers, and through somewhat 
more varied and complex social con- 
ditions provided by a larger number 
of children and differentiated organi- 
zation. I saw telephones, radios, 
picture projectors, a collection of an- 
tiques, a large assortment of pictures, 
community fair banners, evidences 
of Junior Red Cross activities, cos- 
tuming for an operetta, standardized 
tests, self-help materials, signs of 
special school and community pro)- 
ects, and a sense of freedom to manip- 
ulate the environment purposefully 
instead of the usual tendency to fol- 
low a slavish class routine. Each 
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child was working through his subject 
matter at his own rate much in his 
own way, and obviously under the 
drive of his own interest. 

In reply to the question whether a 
considerable number of children often 
find themselves at the same point in 
their text, an arithmetic teacher said 
that an occasional hard problem 
gathers a few together until there is 
sufficient collective lifting power to 
get them all over it. 

Daily assignments are rather min- 
imized, although most of the class 
time seemed to be used for developing 
interest and getting children into 
their tasks, with the enthusiasm 
which may be engendered in a group. 
Where class assignments are given, 
they are ‘‘indeterminate,’’ most of 
the children doing more than the min- 


imum suggested. Children are not 
ranked competitively. School instead 
of home is the place of study. Promo- 


tion is by subject and in terms of a 
month’s work. This results in a good 
bit of budgeting of time by pupils, 
and some irregularity in grade place- 
ment. Children’s interest in the 
work, we were told, is not rivalled 
by the ambition to excel in marks. 
The teacher has an opportunity to 
know more about each child’s diffi- 
culties and progress, and there is a 
closer personal relationship between 
the teacher and each pupil than ex- 
cessive reliance upon the class system 
permits. Self-teaching is emphasized, 
and a number of devices are available 
to the pupil for this purpose. Only 
about one-third of the teacher’s time 
is spent in recitations, and these are 


(Concluded on Page 93) 
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Interior of One Room in the Hawthorn School 





Teaching, Spelling, in Elementary Schools 


Dr. Horn Discusses What Words to Teach and Approved Methods; 
Proper Use of Tests Is Important to Progress 


Introduction 

N order to teach spelling intelligent- 

ly and efficiently the teacher should 

know six things: first, she should 

know the various vocabulary studies 

which made it possible for us to 
select useful words to teach; second, she 
should know which of these words should 
be taught in any given grade; third, she 
should know how to plan her class pro- 
cedures efficiently; fourth, she should 
know how students can best learn how 
to spell; fifth, she should know how to 
encourage pupils to write for worthy pur- 
poses; sixth, she should know how best 
to measure the results of her teaching. 

What Words to Teach 

The discussion which follows applies to 
the words taught systematically but even 
if spelling is taught incidentally, the 
teacher needs this information in order 
to guide the child intelligently. The 
writer remembers very well the spelling 
lessons when he was a pupil in the first 
grade. Many a student had to stand on 
the floor or stay in at recess because of 
failure to learn a spelling lesson. Some 
of the words were easy and useless, such 
as mat. Other words were hard and rel- 
atively useless, such as bureau. Modern 
education in its desire to help the child 
takes the greatest care to insure that the 
child will learn those words which are 
most important to know. These are the 
words which are most often needed in 
writing. Modern education also takes 
care to see that the child does not waste 
his time in studying words which are 
seldom used. The best of modern text- 
books help to solve this problem for the 
teacher, but it is a good thing for the 
teacher to know something of the investi- 
gations which have enabled us to select 
the most useful words and to reject the 
least useful. 

The most important investigations with 
which the elementary school teacher 
should be familiar are listed under the 
following problems: 

1. Which words are of the most per- 
manent value in the writing done in life 
outside the school? 

Horn, Ernest. A Basic Writing Vocab- 
ulary. University of lowa Monograph in 
Education, No, 4, April 1, 1926. 

2. Which words are of the most per- 
manent value in reading done in life 
outside of school? 

Thorndike, E. L. The Teacher's Word 
Book. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

3. Which words are most frequently 
used in writing done by elementary school 
children? 

All published investigations of the writ- 
ing of young children are reviewed 
briefly in the Third Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, Chapter 4. 
The significance of these investigations 


is pointed out in Volume Two of The 
Classroom Teacher, which is published 
by The Classroom Teacher, Inc., 104 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

4. Which words are most frequently 
found in the reading done by primary 
children? 





ERNEST HORN 
Professor of Education 
U. of Iowa 


Gates, A. L. A Reading Vocabulary for 
the Primary Grades. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

Horn, Ernest, in the Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I, Chapter 7. 

5. Which words are most frequently 
used by children in speaking? 

Horn, Ernest. “Vocabulary of Children 
up to and Including the First Grade.” 
This investigation is summarized in the 
Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part 
I, Chapter 7. Bloomington, Ill, Public 
School Publishing Co. 

Horn, Madeline. “The Thousand and 
Three Words Most Frequently Used by 
Kindergarten Children,” Childhood Edu- 
cation, November, 1926, pp. 118-122. 

9Ymith, Madorah. “An Investigation of 
the Development of the Sentence and the 
Extent of Vocabulary in Young Children,” 
Study in Child Welfare, No. 5, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, May, 1926. 

The data provided by the investigations 
of children’s vocabulary are particularly 
important for the teacher for two rea- 
sons: first, they give for the first time 
an adequate clue as to the words that the 
primary grade child may be expected to 
understand; and second, they give for the 
first time an adequate clue to the words 
which grade children will most naturally 
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write. It is easy to see how the data 
from adult writing needs, from adult 
reading needs, from children’s writing, 
from readers, and from the child’s spoken 
vocabulary, help us to decide what words 
should be taught in the elementary grades. 
However, there are two other types of 
data which must be taken into considera- 
tion in making a final decision as to what 
words to teach in any one of the elemen- 
tary grades. These are the data which 
answer two questions: first, which words 
are phonetic; and second, which words 
are easiest to spell? The best answer to 
the first of these questions is that by Dr. 
Anna Cordts.’ 

This study helps the teacher to know 
accurately the phonetic analysis of a 
large number of the commonest words 
used in the primary grades. 

The second question is best answered 
by the various spelling scales. 

Using all of these types of data it is 
easy to determine what words should be 
taught in each of the grades. For ex- 
ample, the word all is among the first 
100 words most frequently used in the 
writing done outside the school. It is 
also in the first 100 of the words most 
frequently used in the reading done out- 
side of the school. It is among the first 
100 words most frequently found in the 
spoken vocabulary of children up to the 
age of six. It is reported in the lowest 
grade in which compositions have been 
analyzed by the various investigators of 
children’s themes. It is in every first 
reader. It is very easy to spell, as shown 
by the fact that only ten per cent of sec- 
ond grade children miss it. Because of 
these facts, the word should be put in 
grade one. Every word in every grade 
should be placed in that grade after a 
careful study of the scientific evidence 
on each of the factors given above. 
Among the 500 words most frequently 
needed by young children there are more 
than three times as many as are needed 
for the first grade course of study which 
are also among the 5,000 words most 
frequently used by adults. The area, 
therefore, in which the vocabulary of the 
first grade child overlaps that of the 
adult-is very significant. It is not neces 
sary to force upon the first grade child 
words not likely to be needed by him. 
On the other hand, it is impossible to in- 
clude in the spelling course of study all 
the words that the child is likely to need 
in that grade. 

The practical question then is: Can 
one justify teaching to a first grade child 
a word which is among the 600 words 
most frequently used by him but which 
does not occur in the basic adult list, 
while at the same time omitting a word 
which is as often or even more often 

+Cordts, Anna. “An Analysis and Classifica- 
tion of the Sounds of English Words in & 


Primary Reading Vocabulary.” Ph.D. Thesis, 
State University of Iowa. 
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needed by the child in his present life 


and is also of permanent value? Keep- 
ing in mind that the number of words 
which can be taught in grade one is lim- 
ited, shall one teach squirrel while omit- 
ting mother? It is clear that no such 
procedure can be justified. 

For the first six grades most modern 
courses of study in spelling and most 
modern textbooks in spelling do not 
recommend more than 3,000 words. There 
are far more words than this, according 
to the best data we have on the vocabulary 
of the children of these grades, which are 
among the words most frequently used 
by children and also among the 5,000 
words most frequently used by adults. 
In fact, even in the seventh and eighth 
grades there are still more words than 
are needed for purposes of the course of 
study which satisfy both the condition 
of present usefulness and of permanent 
value. 

Therefore, except for important ped- 
agogical reasons, no words should be 
included in the course of study for the 
first six grades which are not among 
those most frequently needed by children 
of those grades and which are not also 
among the words of greatest permanent 
value to adults. Words needed by the 
child in his writing but not by adults 
should be learned incidentally. 

1. SetecTION oF Worps. The teacher 
should keep in mind that the words to 
be taught in these grades should be words 
of permanent value as well as words of 
present value to the child. 

2. TeEacHING PupPpits To Srupy. In the 
past the tendency has been to let each 
pupil find for himself a method of study. 
It is not surprising that the methods thus 
found by the pupils were generally in- 
efficient. Teachers should give special 
attention to teaching each pupil how to 
study effectively. Investigations relating 
to the improvement of method and com- 
pleted up to 1919 are reviewed in Chap- 
ter 3 of the ELighteenth Yearbook, Part 
Two, of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. More recent investigations 
are reviewed by Beatrice E. Roberts in 
the “Elementary English Review,” Vol- 
ume IV, pages 176 to 185. 

3. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. A large 
part of the secret of the success which 
has been reached by use of the best mod- 
ern methods arises from the fact that 
each pupil studies what he needs to study. 
This adjustment of study to the needs of 
the individual is made possible by a pre- 
liminary test which makes clear to each 
pupil the words which he cannot yet spell. 
Thus the pupil is enabled to set up def- 
inite goals for himself, and the teacher 
is enabled to give each pupil just the help 
that is needed. This preliminary test is 
recommended in most of the spelling 
books which have been recently published. 

4. ATTENTION TO HaNnpwritine Dirrt- 
cuties. A careful study of the teaching 
of spelling has made it clear that many 
pupils are hindered in their spelling be- 
cause of writing difficulties. This is 
especially true in the primary grades. 
The teacher must plan carefully to elim- 
inate this difficulty. 
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5. CHILDREN’s PURPOSES IN SPELLING, 
WRITING, AND LANGUAGE. Both the sys- 
tematic and the incidental teaching of 
spelling thrive best in schools in which 
the children are encouraged to do a large 
amount of writing for worthy purposes. 
An excellent treatment of children’s pur- 
poses in writing is given in the Fourth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, Chapter 9. An especially help- 
ful treatment of language in the primary 
grades is given by Annie E. Moore in 
The Classroom Teacher, Volume III, 
pages 3 to 304. Since most of the writing 
done by adults in life outside the school 
is in connection with writing letters, 
letter writing is especially valuable as a 
preparation for future needs. Even more 
important perhaps is its fine contribution 
to the enrichment of the child’s present 
life. Beginning in the first grade, and 
to an increasing degree in the succeeding 
grades, pupils should be encouraged to 
write letters. These letters should be 





Songs for My Mother 
Her Words 


My mother has the prettiest tricks 
Of words and words and words. 
Her talk comes out as smooth and 

sleek 
As breasts of singing birds. 


She shapes her speech all silver fine 
Because she loves it so. 

And her own eyes begin to shine 
To hear her stories grow. 


And if she goes to make a call 
Or out to take a walk, 

We leave our work when she returns 
And run to hear her talk. 


We had not dreamed these things 
were so 
Of sorrow and of mirth. 
Her speech is as a thousand eyes 
Through which we see the earth. 


God wove a web of lovliness, 
Of clouds and stars and birds, 
But made not anything at all 
So beautiful as words. 


They shine around our simple earth 
With golden shadowings, 

And every common thing they touch 
Is exquisite with wings. 


There’s nothing poor and nothing 
small 
But is made fair by them. 
They are the hands of living faith 
That touch the garment’s hem. 


They are as fair as bloom or air, 
They shine like any star, 
And I am rich who learned from her 
How beautiful they are. 
Anna Hemstead Branch. 


Copyright by Houghton Mifflin Comany in 
The Shoes That Danced and Other Poems. 
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short and neatly written. The spelling 
in the letters should be correct. Among 
the types of letters which should be writ- 
ten and which pupils like to write, are 
letters to parents or to relatives telling 
what has been done at school, letters to 
relatives or to friends on any topic that 
interests the pupils, invitations to par- 
ents or to friends to visit the school upon 
special occasions, letters asking for co- 
operation from the pupils of other grades 
or from the pupils of other schools, let- 
ters to pupils who are ill, telling such 
pupils what is going on at school and 
eympathizing with them for their illness, 
letters to children who have left school 
because their parents have moved to an- 
other community. Many of the words 
needed in such letters will have been 
learned in the regular lesson. However, 
since the child’s vocabulary in any grade 
is very much larger than the total num- 
ber of words which can be taught in that 
and in preceding grades, he will often 
need words which he has not yet learned 
to spell. He should feel free to ask the 
teacher or some pupil to help him to 
spell these words. 


6. THe Proper Use or Tests. The most 
important tests of all are first, those 
which are given before study in order to 
show each pupil the words he cannot yet 
spell and second, the tests which are 
given after study in order to show each 
pupil how well he has learned his lesson. 

Sometimes, however, the teacher may 
want to compare the results which her 
pupils have accomplished with results 
which have been accomplished by pupils 
of the same grade in other schools. This 
can be done only by using the standard 
tests. Among the best known standard 
tests are the following: 


Ayres, L. P. Measuring Scale for 
Ability in Spelling. New York; Russell 
Sage Foundation. 


Buckingham, B. R. Buckingham’s 
Extension of the Ayres Spelling Scale. 


Bloomington, Illinois; Public School 

Publishing Company. 

Ashbaugh, E. J. The Iowa Spelling 

Scales. Bloomington, Illinois; Public 
School Publishing Company. 

In the past teachers and supervisors 
too often have made the mistake of try- 
ing to measure the spelling ability of 
students by giving lists taken from these 
scales without regard to whether or not 
the words have been studied by the pupils 
who are taking the test. It is impossible, 
of course, to measure by such a method 
the efficiency with which the pupils have 
studied their lessons during a given 
term or year. You cannot measure the 
efficiency with which the pupils have 
studied the words in their lessons by test- 
ing them upon words which are not in 
the lessons which they have studied. 

Properly used, however, these scales 
are of great value. One plan for making 
good use of these standard scales is as 
follows: 

1. Find in the scales the percentage of 
accuracy for each of the words in the 
lessons to be taught during a term or a 

(Continued on Page 95) 


Four Divisions Report Fall Meetin3s 


East Central, Black Hawk, Illinois Valley, and Eastern Have Good Attendance 


and Inspiring Addresses. 


HE East Central Division, I. 

S. T. A., held its fourteenth 

annual meeting at the Uni- 

versity of Illinois on October 

12. Three general meetings were held, 

one of which was devoted to business. 

One session was divided into four sec- 
tional groups. 

Musie was provided by the Cham- 
paign and the Urbana high schools 
and by the University Band. The 
general sessions were addressed by 
Dr. George S. Counts and Dr. E. C. 
Tilden and the sectional meetings by 
Fannie Spaits Merwin, president I. 
S. T. A., Anna Morse, E. I. 8. T. C., 
E. A. Turner, I. 8. N. U., J. A. Clem- 
ents, School of Education, U. of L., L. 
M. Larson, Department of History, 
U. of I. 

At the business session the follow- 
ing officers were elected : 

President, W. C. Baer, Danville; vice 
president, R. Y. Allison, Kankakee; sec- 
retary, Mabel D. Ricketts, Urbana; treas- 
urer, G. H. Wright, Urbana. 

Executive committee: Chairman, E. W. 
Powers, Watseka; two years, L. W. Will- 
iams, U. of I. High School, Urbana; three 
years, George W. Sutton, Monticello. 

Auditing committee: Chairman, O. A. 
Towne, Reddick; two years, E. O. Phares, 
Sheldon; three years, H. E. Slusser, Be- 
ment. 

Committee on Appropriations: Chair- 
man, H. D. Anderson, Gilman; one year, 
Byron Frame, Hoopeston; two years, C. 
O. Condit, Rantoul. 

Committee on Resolutions: Chairman, 
John Swinney, Paxton; one year, Russell 
Guinn, Westville; two years, C. W. Rice, 
Urbana. 

Committee on Legislation: Chairman, 
A. P. Johnson, Kankakee; one year, Bert 
Lester, Ashkum; two years, Otis Keeler. 

Members of State Committees: Appro- 
priations, H. D. Anderson, Gilman; reso- 
lutions, John Swinney, Paxton; legisla- 
tive, A. P. Johnson, Kankakee. 

Delegate to N. E. A., Dean C. E. Chad- 
sey, U. of I. 

Delegates and Alternates to I. S. T. A. 
at Springfield: 

Vermillion County: Delegates—C. E. 
Vance, Danville; Geo. Clements, Arm- 
strong; F. E. Dugas, Westville; W. N. 
Black, Georgeton; W. R. Lowery, Hoopes- 
ton; E. K. Congram, Fithian; V. W. Gor- 
man, Indianola; C. S. Berry, Rankin; 
Russell Guinn, Westville. Alternates—B. 
H. Spicer, Sidell; J. W. Ogden, Sidell; 
L. W. Erickson, Danville; F. C. Turner, 
Ridge Farm; Glenn Deraree, Potomac; 
R. H. Poland, Rossville; Howard Camp- 
bell, Henning; John B. Tipton, East 
Lynn; Grant Balding, Alvin. 

Ford County: Delegate—W. M. Loy, 


Gibson City. Alternate—C. A. Whitson, 


Roberts. 

Kankakee County: Delegates—John 
Bouschard, Kankakee; Jenny Cleary, 
Momence. Alternates: Cc. L. McKim, 


Herscher; L. W. Busch, St. Anne. 

Champaign County: Delegates— F. M. 
Peterson, Tolono; J. K. Price, Mahomet; 
F. R. McIntyre, Homer; Leon N. Neulin, 
Champaign; L. W. Williams, University 
High, Urbana; C. E. Rice, Urbana. Alter- 
nates—H. G. Paul, U. of I.; H. H. Jarman, 
Longview; Chas. H. Watts, Urbana; J. E. 
Farley, Fisher; Stanley Hadden, Penfield; 
M. L. Flannigan, Urbana. 

Piatt County: Delegates — Raymond 
Schull, White Heath; H. E. Slusser, Be- 
ment. Alternates—D. L. Barnhart, Be- 
ment; Maud Blackwell, Alwood. 

Iroquois County: Delegates—L. W. 
Haviland, Onargo; Bert Lester, Ashkum; 
Prin. Allen, Stockland. Alternates—Lyle 
Faust, Buckley; Chas. Trimble, Clifton; 
E. 0. Townsend, Donovan. 

The following resolutions 
adopted : 

1. That our commendation be extenaed 
to the executive committee for their judg- 
ment in arranging the 1928 program. 

2. That we thank the officials of the 
university for the use of the buildings 
and the faculty for their assistance in 
making our annual meeting here a suc- 
cess. 

3. That we heartily endorse efforts 
that are being made to raise the standard 
of teaching; we favor legislation requir- 
ing beginning teachers to have a mini- 
mum of two years professional training in 
addition to a four-year high school course 
or its equivalent. 

4. That we pledge our hearty support 
to the program of the committee on legis- 
lation of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation whose salient features are as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Equality of educational opportun- 
ity for the children of Illinois. 

(b) ‘Advisability of a larger school 
unit. 

(c) Complete revision of our state 
revenue laws. 

(d) More economical methods of col- 
lecting and spending local school funds. 

(e) Increasing the state school fund 
until it shall equal at least twenty-five 
per cent of the total cost of operating the 
common schools of the state. We urge 
all teachers to write to their members of 
the legislature requesting their support 
of such legislation as may accomplish the 
above ends. 

5. That we endorse the efforts of our 
national government to promote peace 
among the nations of the world and we 
request the Senate of the United States to 
ratify such treaties that may outlaw war. 

6. That we renew our pledge to the 
support of the Curtis-Reed bill providing 


were 
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State Program Endorsed 


for the establishing of a National Depart- 
ment of Education. 

7. That we favor co-ordination of the 
efforts of all agencies collecting school 
statistics to the end that unnecessary 
duplication shall be eliminated. 

The assembly acted favorably on 
the proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution of I. 8. T. A. to include the 
past secretaries of the association as 
delegates at the annual meeting. 

Besides the above and the regular 
report of the annual committees there 
was no special business transacted at 
the annual meeting.—Mabel D. Rick- 
etts, Seeretary. 





Black Hawk Division Meets 


N Friday, October 12, the Black 

Hawk Division of the I. 8. T. A. 
held its eighth annual meeting in Rock 
Island. The attendance was about 
the same as usual. 

The main features of the program 
were as follows: concert by the Mor- 
rison High School Band ; report of the 
N. E. A. meeting, Ruth Lowe, Moline; 
report of the state meeting, E. E. Lilj- 
quist; address, ‘‘Morale,’’ Dr. Jesse 
R. White; address, ‘‘Co-operation 
Necessary to Make a 100 per cent 
Child,’’ Dr. Caroline Hedger; music 
by the Troubadours. 

At the business meeting the pro- 
posed amendment to Article IX of the 
Constitution of the State Association 
was ratified. 

A motion was made, seconded and 
carried by vote that the president ap- 
point a committee to revise the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the Black 
Hawk Division. 

The treasurer made the _ report 
given on the next page. 

The report of the committee on 
resolutions was adopted and is as fol- 
lows : 


Report of Resolutions Committee 

BE IT RESOLVED: That this body 
express appreciation of the splendid pro 
gram furnished, of the hospitality of thé 
City of Rock Island, and of the pro 
prietors of the Fort Theatre. 

That the Treasurer of the Black Hawk 
Division shall be paid a salary of $50.00 
a year. 

That since it is generally recognized 
that the pay of teachers is not adequate 
for the service rendered, considering the 
time and expense necessary to prepare for 
the work, 

And since, after a number of years of 
teaching, it becomes evident to most 
teachers that it is impossible either to 
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set aside money for the needs of old age, 
or to become adjusted to a more remu- 
nerative occupation, 

And since the pension law which was 
designed to provide for the need of re- 
tired teachers under economic conditions 
that have vastly changed, and is now in- 
adequate for its intended purposes, 

It is therefore RESOLVED that we, the 
teachers of Illinois, use every means at 
our command to bring about an increase 
in the amount prescribed by law, as com- 
pensation for teachers who wish to retire 
after twenty-five years of service, to at 
least twice the present sum, and that the 
amount paid as dues by the individual 
teachers and by the State also be doubled. 

That we endorse and actively support 
the Legislative program of the Legislative 
Committee of the State Association. 

That we urge all members of the Black 
Hawk Association to enroll in the Na- 
tional Education Association and work 
for 100% membership. 

That this Association appropriate 
$125.00 for the expenses of each delegate 
to the N. E. A. meeting this year. 

Signed: 
L. F. Fulwiler, 
H. B. Price, 
G. £. Platt, 
H. K. Whittier, Chairman. 


The officers elected to serve during 
the year 1929 are as follows: 

President, O. F. Koch, Kewanee; Vice 
President, J. J. Hagan, Rock Island; Sec- 
retary, Florence Donahey, Moline; Treas- 
urer, E. P. Nutting, Moline. 

Executive Committee: H. K. Whittier, 
Chm., Joy (2 yrs.); Alice Wheelock, Mo- 
line (1 yr.); F. U. White, Galva (3 yrs.). 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
James Darnell, Geneseo; Legislation, G. E. 
Platt, Keithsburg; Resolutions, George 
Barr, Silvis. 

Membership Committee: John OD. 
Cooke, Aledo; W. W. Tucker, Cambridge; 
Justin Washburn, Rock Island. 


The delegates and alternates to the 


annual state meeting this year are as 
follows: 

Delegates: Honor E. Baird, Kewanee; 
H. C. Neal, Hooppole; George F. Courtney, 
Atkinson; Grace A. Johnson, New Wind- 
sor; Agnes Henderson, Keithsburg; Ross 
A. Dahl, Aledo; Mabel Alsterlund, Moline; 
Hazel Willis, Rock Island; Arnold Ash- 
down, Port Byron; Hazel McConnell, 
Hillsdale; Mabel Borman, Sterling; Min- 


nie Wharton, Sterling; A. W. Boley, 
Kewanee. 
Alternates: Mary Bambrick, Orion; 


Lettie Sigsworth, Kewanee; W. R. Cleve- 
land, Geneseo; Mabel Knox, Joy; Edith 
Johnson, Reynolds; W. W. Bowers, New 
Boston; Lucille Hazzard, Rock Island; 
Ethel Becker, E. Moline; Winnifred Hun- 
toon, Rock Island; Lettie Henry, Moline; 
Mamie Riordon, Fulton; Elizabeth Davis; 
Rachael Grimwood, Sterling. 

The following were appointed to 
attend the N. E. A. meeting at At- 
lanta, Georgia, next summer: 

Delegates: Amelia Gran, Cambridge; 
John D. Cooke, Aledo; Gertrude Hick- 
man, Rock Island. 


Alternates: K. O. Roberts, Alpha; 
Sarah Crabs, Aledo; Florence Donahey, 
Moline. 


—Florence Donahey, Secretary. 


Illinois Valley Division Meets 

HE Illinois Valley Division held 

its regular annual meeting at 
Princeton, October 11 and 12. The 
enrollment, 1,500, was about the same 
as last year. Three general meetings 
and one in two sections were held; all 
sessions were well attended, and the 
entire meeting was both interesting 
and profitable. 

Musie for the programs was fur- 
nished by the Princeton grade and 
high schools and by the Kewanee 
Rotary Club. Addresses were given 
by the Hon. Brooks Fletcher, Marion, 
Ohio; Dr. Elbert.J. Fretwell, Colum- 





TREASURER’S REPORT 
(Dec. 1, 1927 to Oct. 1, 1928) 
BLACK HAWK DIVISION—ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSN. 


RECEIPTS 


| From D. B. Hoffman in Cash and Bonds 


| 
| 


To N. E. A. dues—1928 


| Late membership fees received...................... 
Coupons and Interest to July 1, 1928........... 


Total receipts prior to collection of dues, 1928 


EXPENDITURES 
To State Association Treasurer (late membership fees) ...... 
To 16 Delegates, State Meeting, 1927......... 
To 3 Delegates to N. E. A. meeting, 1928... 
To Kate Dickson, Secretary—Salary......... 


Total expenditures prior to Division Meeting, 1928............................. 
Siw. FR UE | Cr $1,141.56 


In accordance with the By-law adopted last year the Auditing Committee named 


aoe FF 
enaaiicheiebiahatte ‘i 40.00 
46.68 


....-$ 440.00 





at this meeting will audit the Treasurer’s accounts Dec. 1, 1928, by which time all 
dues will have been received and all expenses of this meeting will have been paid. 
The report of the Treasurer to the Auditing Committee on Dec. Ist, should show a 
considerable increase in the balance in the treasury of the Black Hawk Division. 


—E. P. Nutting, Trasurer. 
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bia University; Miss Nadine Shep- 
erdson, Northwestern University ; Dr. 
Edith Dorothea Cordts, Iowa State 
Teachers’ College; and Dr. J. C. 
Brown, N. I. 8. T. C. 

At the business session held Friday 
evening the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, C. H. Root, Morris; vice presi- 
dent, Margaret Poppe, Peru; secre- 
tary, Sherman Littler, Henry; treas- 
urer, J. M. Kennedy, Granville. Ex- 
ecutive committee, C. L. Sarver, 
Spring Valley; Dean Inman, Gran- 
vile; J. H. Graélvam, LaSalle. Mem- 
bers of State committees : legislative, 
J. B. MeMannus, LaSalle ; resolutions, 
C. J. Byrne, Ottawa; appropriations, 
George O. Smith, Princeton. 

The following were selected to rep- 
resent the Division at the Annual 
State meeting, delegates: W. E. King, 
Sherman Littler, Mary L. Uthoff, 
Edna O. Clark, A. P. Gossard, J. M. 
Kennedy, O. V. Shaffer, B. R. Bow- 
den, N. M. Mason, H. B. Fisher, 
Elizabeth Bowers, Millie Wolf, M. E. 
Steele, W. H. Loy. Alternates: W. 
R. Foster, O. J. Stateler, C. E. Mel- 
ton, A. H. Karn, Fred Wakeland, 
Anna Drew, Cora Vincent, Anna On- 
deseo, Lucille May, G. E. Wilson, 
Helen Schreiner, F. A. Edwards, 0. 
B. Mounce, Mrs. Eleanor Anderson. 
Delegate to N. E. A., Julia Walsh, 
LaSalle. 

The Resolution Committee submit- 
ted the following report: 

1. We, the members of the Illinois Val- 
ley Division of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, desire to express our appreciation 
to the City of Princeton, to the Board of 
Education of the Princeton Township 
High School, and to the Superintendents 
of the Princeton Schools for the courtesy 
and cordial hospitality shown the mem- 
bers of this Association. 

2. We wish to express our gratitude to 
our President, Miss Elizabeth A. Bowers 
and to the other officers and committees 
for the splendid service they have ren- 
dered in making this meeting so success- 
ful, and to the musical directors and 
those taking part in the musical numbers 
which have added to the inspiration and 
pleasure of this program. 

We wish to thank the speakers for their 
instructive and inspirational talks. 

We especially wish to thank the mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club, the Booster Club 
and the Retail Merchants Association of 
Princeton for their generosity in provid- 
ing the Kewanee Rotary Quartet which so 
delightfully entertained us on Thursday 
evening. 

3. We urge every teacher in this Divi- 
sion to affiliate with the State Teachers 
Association and the National Hdueation 
Association. 

4. We wish to go on record as endors- 
ing adequate teacher training for Illinois 
and we pledge our support to the program 

(Concluded on the Next Page) 
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mapped out by the Legislative Committee 
of our Association. 

The report was adopted. 

The amendment submitted by the State 
Association was ratified—Sherman Litt- 
ler, Secretary. 





Eastern Division Meets 


HE Eastern Division of the Illi- 

nois State Teachers Association 
held its thirty-first annual meeting at 
Charleston on Friday, October 12. 
The attendance was about 1,600. 

The program was carried out as 
planned by the executive committee. 
The principal features of the pro- 
gram of the general sessions were as 
follows: President’s address, E. E. 
Greeson, county superintendent of 
schools, Cumberland county; address 
by Chancellor E. H. Lindley, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; lecture-demonstra- 
tion, ‘‘In a Seulptor’s Studio,’’ Nellie 
Verne Walker; address, ‘‘The Ex- 
periences of a Woman Governor,”’ 
Nellie Tayloe Ross, Wyoming. Music 
was furnished by Miss Elsie Deimer 
and the College Trio. 

There were two sessions of section 
meetings, one just before noon and 
one beginning at 2:45 P. M. There 
were four of these section meetings 
and all had good programs. 

The Eastern Illinois State ._Teach- 
ers College had an exhibition on view 
in the library of that institution; and 
the various items were as follows: 
helps for teachers of rural schools; 
helps for primary teachers; books on 
dramatization; books for grades 
seven and eight; books of poetry for 
children; how to teach reading and 
recent readers; how to teach arithme- 
tie and recent arithmetics; supple- 
mentary reading in history, elemen- 
tary and high school; supplementary 
books on geography; pamphlets on 
geography which may be obtained free 
of charge, or for small cost, from rail- 
roads and other sources; educational 
exhibits, cotton, silk, etc.; a collection 
of illustrated editions of children’s 
books for all grades, including the 
high school. 

At the business meeting it was 
voted to ratify the amendment pro- 
posed to Article IX of the Constitu- 
tion of the State Association. 

Resolutions were adopted that were 
practically the same as the legislative 
program of the State Association 
adopted at its meeting last December. 

The Division voted to pay the ex- 
penses of the delegates to the state 
meeting. 

The officers elected for next year 
are as follows: 

President, H. B. Black, Mattoon; Vice- 
President, Nettie Roughton, Sullivan; 
Secretary, Carolyn Wenz, Paris; Treas- 
urer, E. H. Taylor, Charleston. 


Executive Committee: Ernest L. Stov- 
er, Chm., Charleston; Nellie F. Taylor, 
Tuscola; D. E. Parker, Dieterich. 

State Committee: Appropriations, Har- 
old Bright, Martinsville; Legislation, O. 
Rice Jones, Paris; Resolutions, J. W. 
Alexander, Windsor. 

The delegates and alternates to the 
state meeting to be held in Spring- 
field next December are as follows: 

Delegates: D. F. Holscher, Marshall; 
R. D. Brown, Casey; O. L. Minter, Charles- 
ton; S. A. Hughart, Mattoon; E. E. Gree- 
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son, Toledo; Coram Waller, Greenup; O. 
Rice Jones, Paris; C. E. Miller, Kansas; 
George Henderson, Effingham; Miles A. 
Mills, Altamont; V. A. Jones, Newton; 
Grace Hendry, Newton; Nettie Roughton, 
Sullivan; R. A. Sohur, Sullivan; W. F. 
White, Shelbyville; G. T. Poyser, Stew- 
ardson. 

Alternates: Jesse Eatson, Westfield; 
Orley Gray, Rardin; Blanch Morris, Ne- 
oga; Leonard Lois, Chrisman; Oscar 
Parks, Mason; Blanche Stevenson, New- 
ton; J. C. Lucas, Gays; L. C. Carmon, 
Tower Hill—Annie Pape, Secretary. 


Board of Directors Holds Meetin3, 


Authorizes Reprint of Public School Catechism; 
Hears Treasury Report and Plans for Program 


HE Board of Directors of the 

Illinois State Teachers Associa- 

tion held a meeting in the Great 

Northern Hotel, Chicago, on 

Saturday, September 1, 1928, 
pursuant to adjournment of meeting on 
June 2. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the president at 9 o’clock A.M., with the 
following members present: President, 
Fannie Spaits Merwin; Vice President, 
Frances E. Harden; and Member of 
Executive Committee, Justin Washburn. 
There were present also Secretary Robert 
C. Moore and Mr. C. C. Hanna, who had 
come to bring the files of letters and 
other manuscripts in the hands of Mr. 
L. W. Hanna at the time of his death. 

The president first asked for reports 
of committees. The secretary announced 
that he had notified the chairman of 
each regular and special committee of the 
time and place of this meeting and had 
invited each chairman to be present to 
make a report or to send a written re- 
port. However, no chairman was present 
except Mr. Washburn, and no written 
report had been sent. 

Mr. Washburn, chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions said he would take 
up the matter of resolutions to be pre- 
sented at the next annual meeting as 
soon as the members of his committee 
had been appointed by the divisions that 
are to hold meetings this fall. 

The treasurer, Mr. Charles McIntosh, 
arrived and was asked for a statement of 
the finances of the association. Mr. Mc- 
Intosh read the statement on the next page. 

The president asked the secretary if he 
had any report to make. Secretary R. C. 
Moore said that his record of orders 
issued from December 15, 1927 to Sep- 
tember 1, 1928, corresponded exactly to 
the report of expenditures made by Mr. 
McIntosh, except that the secretary had 
considered that $5,000 had been trans- 
ferred to the building fund, which would 
make the total expenditure $28,006.03. 
The secretary reported also that he esti- 
mated the expenditures for the remainder 
of this year would be $7,025, which would 
make a total expenditure for the year of 
$35,031.08, or of $30,031.03 exclusive of 
the amount transferred to the building 
fund. 

The secretary reported that he had 


been asked to be a member of the State 
Committee on Community Co-operation, 
and to attend conferences of this com- 
mittee and of various other committees 
and organizations. He then asked the 
direction of the Board as to whether he 
ought to accept the place on the commit- 
tee named and attend the conferences to 
which he is invited. The Board directed 
the secretary to accept memberships on 
such committees and to attend such con- 
ferences whenever in his judgment such 
acceptance and attendance would pro- 
mote the principles and program of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association and 
the cause of education. 

The secretary reported that the direc- 
tor of research, Mr. L. R. Grimm, was 
collecting the data for a revision of the 
Public School Catechism, which had not 
been revised since August, 1926. He 
then asked the Board for directions as 
to what to do with the new data. The 
Board directed the secretary to have 
printed 25,000 or 30,000 copies of the 
Public School Catechism as soon as the 
new data are available and to distribute 
such catechisms in accordance with his 
best judgment. 

The report of the secretary was ac- 
cepted and approved. 

Mr. Shannon Douglas then appeared 
before the Board by invitation to explain 
a plan of group insurance that he had to 
offer to the members of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association. After his explana- 
tion, members of the Board asked him 
several questions, but no definite action 
was taken. 

The president then announced that the 
next matter for consideration would be 
the unfinished work left by Mr. L. W. 
Hanna when he departed this life on 
August 3. First, all present expressed 
their great sorrow, their sincere sym- 
pathy for the family of Mr. Hanna, and 
their deepest regrets caused by the loss 
the cause of education in general and 
our association in particular had suffered. 

Mr. C. C. Hanna was then called upon 
for any report that he might have to 
make. He stated first that one of the 


last things his brother, L. W. Hanna, had 
talked about was his relations with and 
his responsibilities to the State Teachers 
Association, and one of his last requests 
was that Mr. C. C. Hanna take charge of 
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his letters and other records and deliver 
them intact to the officers of the asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Hanna then presented the files of 
letters and records to the Board. It was 
found that most of the matter was cor- 
respondence in regard to the program for 
the next annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, and that the program was almost 
completed. After a brief discussion of 
one or two features still to be arranged 
for, the Board requested and instructed 
Mr. C. C. Hanna to continue the work 
of planning the program and to sign the 
contracts with the speakers engaged. 

Nothing appeared in the files to in- 
dicate that Mr. Hanna had made any 
progress with the investigation of the 
problem of purchasing a building or site 
for headquarters for the association. It 
was suggested that this matter be re- 
ferred to the remaining members of the 
committee, Mr. Hayes and Secretary 
Moore. 

The president was then authorized to 
appoint some member of the committee 
on appropriations to act as chairman of 
that committee. President Merwin re- 
quested the secretary to send her a list 
of the members of that committee who 
will serve over the time of the annual 
meeting. 

This meeting of the Board was held in 
the rooms of the Service Bureau of State 
Teachers Association in the Great North- 
ern Hotel by invitation of the manager of 
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the Bureau, Miss Georgia Rawson. Miss 
Rawson then appeared before the Board, 
explained briefly the functions of the 
Bureau, and invited the Board or any of 
its members to visit the Bureau when- 
ever in Chicago. 

All definite actions taken at this meet- 
ing were by unanimous vote in the affirm- 
ative by all members of the Board present. 

The Board then adjourned, to meet at 
the Abraham Lincoln Hotel in Spring- 
field at 11 o’clock, A.M., on Thursday, 
December 27, 1928.—Robert C. Moore, 
Secretary. 





Safety Education Is Necessary 


One of the problems of the present 
day is traffic on our streets and high- 
ways. Each year there is an increase 
in the number of motor cars, and with 
the increase of traffic there is an in- 
crease in accidents and fatalities. 

Last year there were approximate- 
ly 24,000 deaths, and many more 
were injured in the United States by 
motor cars. This is approximately 
one-third the number which America 
lost on the battle fields of the World 
War. Of all the causes of accidental 
deaths, the motor car heads the list. 

It ean reasonably be expected that 
traffic over the country will increase, 
and as it increases the traffic will be- 
come more complicated. There seems 










































































REPORT OF TREASURER OF I.S.T.A., SEPTEMBER 1, 1928 
Receipts 
Dec. 15, 1927—Balance cash on hand.................--------cc--ceee-eececeeeceeeeeeeeeees 23,413.46 
Dec. 29, I ID I os cctinetcicensiinenssnsnenisihannencetntimenithenntinsén 120.00 
April 6, 1928—Dues Southwestern Division... .22..-2...-2---.eeseeeeee 3,076.00 
April 20, ce ES Ee 1,834.00 
April 9, | OO ”t«w”:”~«~”:~« eee 2,755.00 
June 14, —Dues South Central Division .............2.-.------.--seeeeeeeee 2,772.00 
I CIID sciecierisecnniengngianeenensieniemntenianenenaliiemenngmmetiin 397.00 
Dues paid by individuals 22.00 
NE Ee ae a 597.52 
a a i $ 34,986.98 
Disbursements 
EN es ee Ae eT eT $ 5,142.79 
Salary of secretary ae 4,250.00 
| REE ATE aN ee ee ae NN mI 800.00 
Rg) TESS RE ER ee ee SeenON 3,250.00 
Part Clame GROOT RER Bor SOOT CURT G anne nccnecnc cnn ccnnennnsecseneceseseeseenscosenens 158.90 
I i sameipnnenbesienesbatiiesivautbiinluivanistndiionborioniptebaneumiebaiins 255.10 
(EE Ce a Ce Se ee ee 43.00 
I cerns cenligcsneienpnsienninetinntinnatiaiiitinninn iniemmantiaiiandienianeits 216.60 
I IIIT sate csinliptesnctddnsipeinensieninneneationn linngueilbsinissiesalipioassnsiintinsemiginisnitiadioniaien 676.94 
Office equipment 385.70 
Expense of treasurer sniniechionenaiindiceniitsiinasaiimathalalbeupaainins 493.80 
SE III nh eneenienseiesesinenianniinnsappenetensniecberinainetientilen 2,134.49 
Sg” A 100.00 
Expense, director of N. E. A.................. 500.00 
Mi, Cee Dh WU, Tinian cneccccsessesscecnensetrwnenenceeseggeizsoncee 1,960.00 
Contingencies s 228.31 
I ica ciccinisicctieamncniniarensintlanintenetienicnncntnpantainlesibiainasnneipiaistnpinsiantenceaainistidahinite 1,779.33 
Ee Se ee See wee emer Oee Meee eae 117.84 
ies cain tiienicinsenncsniciinttsniinincininnnetininmatanarscntniansetitnneethsiisciinidiimmetinncnais 513.23 
Ee $ 23,006.03 
Balance cash on hand waind 11,980.95 
Total expenditures and balance cash on hand....$ 34,986.98 
Amount of bonds on hand in building fund $ 23,200.00 
Charles McIntosh, Treasurer. 
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to be but one way to cope satisfactor- 
ily with this problem, and that is 
to educate the public as to street and 
highway safety. 

Laws and traffic rules are no pro- 
tection to a public ignorant of them. 

Safety council of states and ‘‘safe- 
ty-first campaigns’’ can not reach the 
masses as they should. 

Everybody should be taught to 
feel a personal responsibility in try- 
ing to lessen traffic accidents, and 
this can be done only when traffic 
rules are taught systematically at 
home and at school. 

It would appear that there are but 
few subjects, if any, taught in our 
public schools worth more than a 
thorough knowledge of street and 
highway safety. Is not the law of 
self-preservation one of the funda- 
mental laws of life? An education 
is incomplete if it does not include 
knowledge that will enable us to sur- 
vive the best possible. Our environ- 
ment is changing all the time and no 
where is this seen more than on our 
streets and highways. 

Twenty-five years ago traffic was 
slow and rarely congested, and there 
were but few fatalities; it was there- 
fore unnecessary to know much 
about traffic rules; now traffic is fast, 
congestion is a big problem, and the 
traffic fatalities are so great as to 
claim approximately 100,000 victims 
every four years. 

What we learn becomes a part of 
us, Or, as some would term it, ‘‘sec- 
ond nature’’; so must street and high- 
way safety laws and rules become sec- 
ond nature to us and a real part of 
us. This can be done by repetition 
and systematic teaching, beginning 
when we are small children. To ac- 
complish this best the mind of youth 
is best adapted for the training. 
Street and highway safety should be 
taught in the home as well as in the 
school because the first six years of 
one’s life is before school age, and 
all children are in danger of traffic 
accidents. 

True mothers should not depend 
altogether on the school to form the 
habits and dispositions of their chil- 
dren which go to make up personality 
and character; nor should they de- 
pend altogether upon the school to 
teach their children street and high- 
way safety, so necessary for the pro- 
tection of their lives and well-being. 





The above essay was chosen for first 
place from among over 400,000 submitted 
in the 1926-1927 National Safety Essay 
contest. Chloe Hawkins, the writer, was 
at that time a seventh grade pupil in the 
Centralia public schools. See article in 
the June number of the Illinois Teacher. 





Library Facilities for Small Schools 


Superintendents Promote Libraries in Counties as Standard Equipment; 
Teachers Testify to Help in Discipline and Teaching 


URAL and village schools in 
parts of the state are fortunate 
in that they have access to 
collections of books that coun- 

ty superintendents have patiently 
built up year after year. While such 
an arrangement probably does not ful- 
fill Angelo Patri’s definition of books 
as the ‘‘essential tools of the:school,’’ 
nor Carl B. Roden’s idea of books as 
‘standard equipment’’ of families 
and of life, yet such an arrangement 
is a better one than to have no books 
at all. 

This article lays no claim to being 
exhaustive on the subject of libraries 
maintained by county superintendents 
in Illinois, but is merely an assem- 
bling of certain findings in given coun- 
ties which have generously been fur- 
nished by superintendents and teach- 
ers. Other superintendents may be 
doing as much or more along similar 
lines, but obviously, unless the items 
of information were reduced to tabu- 
lar fagesenly a few cases could be 
men ed. It has seemed the better 
plan to treat a few counties some- 
what in detail. 

Beginning then with Bureau coun- 
ty, the superintendent, Miss Mary L. 
Uthoff says: 

I feel that the service we give to every 
teacher in Bureau county through the 
county circulating library is one of the 
most valuable helps we can possibly give. 

Until the last two years the county 
was divided into groups or centers for 
closing exercises and the proceeds of the 
entertainments were devoted to the li- 
brary. Of late years there has been more 
or less contagion and road conditions 
have been such that I have not thought 
this plan practical; instead each teacher 
knows at the beginning of the year that 
she is to contribute at least a part of the 
proceeds of some program to the County 
Circulating Library. In this way we 
have at least $500 each year to spend 
for books. I make the selection and pub- 
lish the list in our County Manual. 

ost of the teachers find it conven- 
ient to call at the office for the books 
they use, but where that is impossible 
we are glad to send them parcel post at 
our own expense. We place no limit on 
the time the books may be kept but ask 
the teacher to return them as soon as 
she has finished so that they will be 
available to as many teachers as possible 
during the year. 

At the present time, and this does not 
include our 1928 purchases, we ‘have 
189 different sets of at least 50 books to 
a set, so that you see our library will 
easily total 10,000 volumes when we have 


made this year’s selection. We buy more 
books for the lower grades than for the 


t 





Books as Standard Equipment 
By Carl B. Roden, 
Chicago Public Library 


Books are now among the “stan- 
dard equipment” of most well reg- 
ulated families. We have come a 
long way from the time when they 
were merely the luxuries of the 
rich, and almost as long a way 
since they were the exclusive and 
nee tools of the plodding 

tudent. Their potent and per- 
vasive influence in and upon this 
generation and the way it is living 
its life is one of the interesting 
and heartening signs of the times. 

And it is especially among the 
rising generation, our young peo- 
ple in the habit-forming period of 
their lives, that this change in the 
attitude toward books has been 
made manifest. In part this is no 
doubt due to changing methods of 
teaching, which have finally suc- 
ceeded in taking the curse off 
books as mere implements of the 
learning process and revealed their 
possibilities as intimate com- 
Se 3d a et 

Young people are a good deal in 
our thoughts these days. They 
sometimes cause us concern and 
inspire misgivings, though perhaps 
no more than we in our turn 
caused and inspired our elders. 
They are doing many things and 
dreaming of many more that we 
never did nor dreamed of. Their 
eyes look out upon a universe 
whose frontiers, physical, spiritual 
and moral, have been vastly en- 
larged since our day. Their vision 
is keener and wider than ours. It 
has to be for there is so much 
more to see and to comprehend. 
And the long, long thoughts of 
youth, of which the poet sang, are 
roaming far and taking on many 
strange new shapes. 

They are finding the world a 
wonderful place in which to live, 
these young people, and they are 
doing their living eagerly and thor- 
oughly. They are in need of all 
the equipment we can supply for 
their adventure. Our own scant 
experiences will not answer, though 
they will not come altogether 
amiss. But the wisdom of the 
ages is at our command and theirs 
in books. These, at least, we may 
provide and they are now part of 
the standard equipment. Let us 
take it upon ourselves to see that 
they are well provided. 


ans 
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upper grades because pupils need more 
reading material than they find in the 
textbooks they purchase. For the upper 
grades we have various sets of silent 
readers and the supplementary reading 
is informational principally. 

The comment that teachers make who 
go to another county where there is no 
supplementary library is, “I want to 
come back where there is a circulating 
library. I missed it so much this year.” 
In checking up this last spring we found 
that there were only four districts out 
of the entire county that did not make 
use of the circulating library. That is 
enough to tell you how universally it is 
used. 

You asked if it is the experienced or 
inexperienced teachers who use it. I 
think the enthusiasm of the experienced 
teacher sells the idea to the beginners. 
I also believe that it is-the strong teacher 
who makes the most use of the library. 

Besides the books for class use I have 
about twelve sets of pupils’ reading 
circle books that I send to districts 
where there is little material available. 
Teachers and pupils look forward anx- 
iously to receiving a set for their 
use. I usually make one teacher respon- 
sible for circulating this little library in 
a township or group of schools so that 
I am relieved from all responsibility of 
it until the close of school. 

I am most enthusiastic over a circulat- 
ing library; my teachers are of the same 
opinion; and I thank you for giving me 
this opportunity to tell about ours. 

LaSalle county, neighbor to Bureau 
on the east, also has a large circulat- 
ing library which has been built up 
from the proceeds, the surplus that 
is over local expenses, of the rural 
and village eighth grade graduation 
exercises for the past twenty years. 

Our people (according to the superin- 
tendent, W. R. Foster) have become 
accustomed to the admission fee of 1l5c 
for adults on these occasions. The 15,000 
volumes in the circulating library are 
nearly all supplementary reading books 
for use in class exercises. They are kept 
in the office and loaned free in sets of 
whatever size may be needed for class 
use. 

This supplemental reading material is 
sent to the schools on the request of the 
teacher by parcel post and is returned to 
the office by the same means. The coun- 
ty pays the outgoing charge and the 
district the return charges, with the defi- 
nite understanding that any books ex- 
posed to contagious disease shall be 
burned and no charge made against the 
district. The average book rarely sur- 
vives more than 10 or 12 trips, hence we 
have to replace a large number each year. 
The older books (those that cease to 
appeal) are gradually eliminated and 
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newer material is substituted. In this 
way we are able to provide our smaller 
schools with the newest and best reading 
material all the time. 


Away up in the northern tier of 
counties, Boone and Winnebago, like- 
wise, have built up sizable collections 
of books from eighth grade commence- 
ment funds. The superintendent in 
each county, however, has recently 
adopted other plans of financing his 
respective library, and they both 
differ from Bureau and LaSalle as 
well as from each other in their meth- 
ods of getting the books to the schools. 
Superintendent Homer Hall rightly 
calls his arrangement in Boone county 
the community library plan. He 
writes : 

At a school directors’ meeting, repre- 
senting about one half the county, it was 
agreed that every district contribute 
$5.00 for the use of the libraries. Checks 
have been coming in this summer and it 
looks now (October) as though practi- 
cally every one of our 63 districts in- 
volved will contribute. One district has 
definitely refused to join, and I imagine 
that several will neglect to do so, but I 
think that the teachers in those cases will 
see that the fund is made up in some way. 

The books are deposited in six con- 
venient centers as community libraries. 
Since Belvidere is almost in the center 
of the southern townships, and since al- 
most all the teachers in those townships 
live in Belvidere and drive to and from 
their schools daily, we have the library 
for the southern half of the county at 
Belvidere. For the tier of townships 
next north we have libraries at Caledonia, 
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Poplar Grove, and 
Capron. There are 
still two country 


townships that I have 
not mentioned, those 
in the extreme north- 
ern part. They have 
their libraries in the 
most central country 
school of each. A 
small portion of our 
library fund is set 
aside for postage, and 
teachers that are un- 


able to come for 
books have them 
mailed out. 


Our libraries con- 
tain several sets of 
the pupils’ reading 
circle books, and an 
ample supply of sup- 
plementary readers. 
They do not circulate from one center to 
another. The teachers in the various 
schools where the libraries are located 
have assumed the duty of taking care of 
the books. At Belvidere where at least 
one half of the books are kept, location 
is in my office, and teachers sign up in a 
book kept for that purpose when they 
take: out volumes, and cross them off 
when they return them. 

In Winnebago county Superinten- 
dent I. F. Pearson budgeted the ex- 
pense of the county traveling school 
libraries, and has asked each one- 
teacher school to contribute $7.00 to 
the fund, and other schools $10.00 or 
$15.00 according to size et cetera. In 
a few instances the amounts have been 


tendent. 





A COMMUNITY LIBRARY 
Supplementary reader section of the school community library, located in 


office of Supt. Hall, Belvidere. 

books to take to her rural school. 
cases. 
proper positions. 


By referring to this ma 
of the six community libraries in Boone 


Miss Florence Smith is making a selection of 

Notice the unique map at the left of the book- 
It is a map of the county with pictures of all the school houses in their 
the reader can understand the location 


ounty. 
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TRAVELING LIBRARIES 
Truck loaded with book boxes ready to start on dis- 
tribution trip in Winnebago County. 
Standing left to right: 
sistant Superintendent; Miss Edna Carlson, Secretary to 
the Superintendent; Irving F. Pearson, County Superin- 


Miss Margaret Greenlee, As- 


appropriated by the school boards, 
but for the most part the teacher and 
pupils give library programs. That 
is, from the proceeds of an entertain 
ment the teacher turns over to the 
superintendent the district’s quota 
for the library fund and keeps the re- 
mainder to spend locally. This bud- 
get yields about $850 a year. 

For over 25 years this county ‘has 
practised the traveling library plan. 
Strong wooden boxes containing from 
50 to 75 books travel over the county 
during the school year. Inside each 
box in a pocket is a list by number of 
the books it contains, and each teach- 
er checks the list upon receiving a 
box and again when it is sent on to 
its next destination. Thus losses and 
unwarranted damage can be located 
at least by district. Formerly certain 
boxes traveled given circuits on a pre- 
arranged schedule, and each district 
was responsible for passing its box 
on to the next district. Thus for years 
the boxes have made the rounds, more 
or less regularly, on a two or three 
month schedule. 

Beginning in 1927, however, the 
county superintendent has had the 
books distributed by a transfer com- 
pany. In early September the book 
boxesare taken throughout the county, 
and one is deposited at each elemen- 
tary school. At the end of the third 
month of school and again at the end 
of the sixth month the company 
makes the rounds, takes up the box 
at each school, and leaves a different 
one in its place. On the trip at the 
end of the ninth month (all districts 
but one in this county have nine- 
month terms) all are collected and 
deposited in the county superinten- 
dent’s office again. The expense of 
this trucking service, about $250 a 
year, is borne partly out of the main- 

(Concluded on Page 94) 
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Unit Supervision Marks Forward Step 


Specific Units Given Constructive Emphasis and 
Results Measured; All Must Work Together 


HE supervisor’s task has been 
recognized as one which aims 
primarily to improve the 
learning opportunities of 

the pupils in the schools. Sometimes 
it has been designated as having the 
function of improving instruction. 
The supervisor’s position has been 
one of gradual evolution. In a very 
fundamental way, however, it always 
has had the same general aim. 
Supervision in its earlier stages 
aimed to breach a gap between suc- 
cessful school teaching on the one 
hand and poorly trained teachers on 
the other. With the improvement of 
the original training of teachers, 
which has come about in recent years, 
the kind of service which the super- 
visor can most profitably give is 
changing. } 
Important progress is being made 
in the understanding of the functions 
to be performed by the supervisor. 
Relationships between superinten- 
dent, other supervisors, supervising 
principals, and teachers are being 
studied with extreme care. Con- 
tributions are being made, not only 
from personal opinions based upon 
observations, but actual objective 
data have been secured through ex- 
perimentation so that there is 
available in a small way concrete and 
objective evidence as to the effect 
of supervision. More objective evi- 
dence must be secured before the 
position of the supervisor can be fully 
evaluated. In passing, it may be 
pertinent to remark that supervisors 
may help themselves very greatly in 
undertaking supervisory problems 
which will yield objective evidence. 
It is a long stride from the early 
day when the supervisor was ex- 
pected to cast a genial atmosphere 
over the entire school situation to the 
present day emphasis upon definite 
programmed supervision. It will be 
impossible to present the various 
phases of such supervision. For the 
present purposes we may center our 
attention upon a single plan which 
we shall call, ‘‘Unit Supervision.’’ 
By the unit plan of supervision we 
mean the directing of efforts toward 
constructive emphasis on some parti- 
cular limited portion of teaching and 
learning. Indeed, we mean a limited 
portion of experience in the fields us- 
ually covered by some single subject, 
such as language, reading, arithmetic, 
hygiene, physical education, ete. It 
may deal with improvement in lan- 


guage usage, in oral and written com- 
position, in language forms, in fund- 
amental operations of arithmetic, in 
written problem interpretation, in 
the study of silent reading, in the 
problem method in history and geo- 
raphy, or in any other unit of school 
teaching and learning. The impor- 
tant thing is that the unit be specific. 
A program composed of clear cut 
units for supervision furnishes a con- 
dition in which expertness functions 
both for supervisor and teacher alike. 


Needs of Pupils Should Be Ascertained 


If programmed supervision is to 
accomplish its end, it must be based 
upon a definite understanding of the 
needs of the pupils. Tests, measures, 
and observational data may be used 
in ascertaining what the situation is 
in regard to any particular unit of 
school experience of the pupil. Only 
to the degree to which a supervisor 
really knows that there is a distinct 
need can supervision be of any final 
and ultimate value. The one excep- 
tion to this statement lies in the field 
of experimentation. School work 
which ranks as first class as shown by 
objective evidence may limit super- 
vision to experimentation for certain 
specific purposes. For example, the 
reorganization of subject matter in 
social science, such as now is being 





Teachers Should Realize 
Their Power 


I believe that the body of edu- 
cators has hardly realized the 
power it could exercise if it chose 
not to endure this perpetual bully- 
ing by ignoramuses. The teachers 
will be slaves if they act like 
slaves. Weakness always tempts 
the bully. If they cower they will 
be bullied. The tragedy and ab- 
surdity of the thing is that they 
could so easily rally a following 
if they had the imagination to 
realize how strong they are. If 
they chose to say that they would 
not endure the intolerable indigni- 
ties to which they are subjected, 
they would very soon command a 
new kind of respect in the nation. 
Nothing can excuse or explain 
away spinelessness. But if the 
educators in the public schools 
have to lead a double life it is not 
due wholly to personal timidity. 
It is due to a confusion of mind. 


Walter Lippman, 
Quoted in Midland Schools. 
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attempted, may be reason enough for 
conducting such experiments. The 
fundamental thing that we must re- 
member as supervisors is that we are 
purposeful in our endeavors. The 
aim must be clearly pointed out and 
the need must be definitely known. 

Given a certain unit which has 
been centered upon for careful super- 
vision, there must be a plan which 
is thoroughly understood by all who 
in any way come in contact with the 
work. Its approval by the admin- 
istrative head is fundamentally im- 
portant. Principals, teachers, and 
other supervisors need to have a full 
acquaintance with the type of super- 
vision which is contemplated. Such 
a plan will include a definite scheme 
of grade, sectional, or building meet- 
ings; demonstrations; conferences; 
practice and test materials; selected 
subject matter; and general method 
of procedure. 

Finally, any supervision which is 
worthy of the name must be measur- 
able to such a degree that the results 
of the supervision may be definitely 
known. No longer is it sufficient for 
us to assume subjectively that a nice 
piece of work has been done. We 
must know just how efficient a piece 
of work is in terms of improved op- 
portunities for children to learn. 
Final results must be compared with 
original data. 

Any brief sketch such as this has 
been necessarily neglects the situa- 
tions which exist under varying cir- 
cumstances and conditions. The 
helping of teachers who as yet are 
either inexperienced or whose train- 
ing has been weak along some lines 
must have definite consideration from 
the viewpoints of directed unit super- 
vision and of co-operative helpfulness 
in fundamental issues of good school 
room procedure. Whatever variation 
may creep into the plans of different 
supervisors, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that supervision in the modern 
school system will be worked out 
through the use of a definite program 
based upon known needs. Units of 
supervision will be clear cut and thor- 
oughly understood before work is 
begun. Objective evidence will tend 
to be the measure of the success of 
major supervisory undertakings. 





This paper was presented by Supt. 
Perrin at the meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation of Elementary Supervisors held 
in Joliet April 27th and 28th, 1928. 


Disregard of authority, paternalism, 
imperialism, unjust criticism, and “mushi- 
ness” are the forces which are trying to 
undermine the foundations of this coun- 
try.—State Senator W. E. Wenner, Sup- 
erintendent of Schools, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
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“The White Pine of Illinois Speaks” 


New State Park Object Lesson in Forest Preservation; 
Is Place of Picturesque Beauty 


** Above your acres of corn and grain 
We stand, a living choir, 

To put life’s prose into rhyme again 
While the dreams of youth inspire.’’ 


HE legislature at its last reg- 
ular session added the White 
Pine Forest in western Ogle 
county to the State park sys- 
tem. The tract represents the south- 
ern extension of the white pine in the 
northern states 
and is the last 
remaining 
grove of any 
size south of 
the Canadian 
line. Clearing 
of timberlands 
for agriculture 
and destruc- 
tion by forest 
fires combined 
have almost 
eompletely ; 
wiped out the white pine. This region, 
under State protection, is now safe 
from vandalism, commercialism, and 
so nearly as possible from fire, a goal 
toward which conservationists have 
been striving for 30 years past. 
White Pine Forests, known locally 
as ‘‘The Pines’’ is centrally located 
between the towns of Oregon, Polo, 
and Mt. Morris. The park area con- 
sists of about 300 acres. The grove is 
traversed from north to south by Pine 
creek, which winds its way along at 
the base of high limestone cliffs. 
These nearly perpendicular walls 
overgrown with moss, fern, and trail- 
ing vines are most picturesque. In 
autumn the brilliant colors of the 
hardwoods (which are intermixed 
with the evergreens) mingled with the 
dark rich green of the white pines 
and the softer green of the young 
growth make a combination of at- 
tractions not found in any other place 
in Illinois. 
Some years ago a member of the 
nited States Forest Service reported : 
The natural beauties are exceptional. 
Natural conditions are favorable to good 
tree growth. The present forest is young, 
and evidently very few of the trees are 
over 75 years old. In a rather hurried 
survey the following species were noted: 
red oak, white oak, burr oak, scarlet oak, 
chanquapin oak, white elm, slippery elm, 
large-tooth aspen, quaking aspen, sugar 
maple, box-elder, hornbeam, hop horn- 
beam, red mulberry, black walnut, butter- 
nut, shagbark hickory, pignut hickory, 





A View Showing Tops of Big Pines 
—Courtesy of Kable Brothers, Mt. Morris, Il. 





mocker-nut sycamore, white ash, black 
ash, chock cherry, black cherry, wild 
plum, basswood, hop tree, black willow, 
Juneberry, white pine, and red cedar. 
The interesting feature of the proposed 
reserve is the small forest of white pine 
which shows excellent prospect of enlarg- 
ing itself by natural seeding if a little 
care is taken. The maximum height of 
the pine is 90 feet and the largest di- 
ameter, breast high, about 30 inches. 
A long distance in the tract from the 
nearest pine tree 
" one finds patches 
of young pine so 
dense as to be 
almost impene- 
trable, while 
smaller numbers 
and individual 
young trees are 
scattered every- 
where. A few 
years of care and 
good manage- 
ment would 
make this tract 
a beautiful spot and a fine object lesson 
in forest preservation and regeneration. 





Principles and Policies of 
National Education Association 

The following summary of the re- 
port of the committee on resolutions 
adopted at the Minneapolis meeting 
indicate definitely even though brief- 
ly the principles and policies of that 
great organization, the N. E. A. 

1. Advocate full and equal opportunity 
to all for education. 

2. Commend the work of Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

3. Advocate indirect forms of taxation 
to equalize educational opportunity. 

4. Endorse legislation providing for fair 
and just retirement of aged teachers. 


5. Support legislation for teacher 
tenure. 
6. Advocate curricula for complete 
living. 


7. Challenge the teaching forces of 
America to rid communities and the na- 
tion of illiteracy by 1930. 


8. Approve those institutions and agen- 
cies that are striving to bring the foreign- 
born into a loyal and understanding 
relation of our American institutions and 
a loyalty to our national ideals. 


9. Commend the World Federation of 
Education Associations in promoting a 
better understanding among the peoples 
of the earth and recommend courses of 
instruction in international relations and 
the cultivation of good will. 


10. Approve for all those engaged in 
public education that academic freedom 
which means, not the propagation of un- 
sound or revolutionary theories, but 
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rather the exercise of initiative and inde- 
pendence in the preparation of individuals 
for freedom in a democracy. 


11. Request directors of summer schools 
for teachers and summer sessions of col- 
leges and universities attended by teach- 
ers to arrange their work so as not to 
deprive their students of the opportunity 
of attending the meetings of the N. E. A. 

12. Endorse all movements in the com- 
munities and in the schools for the pro- 
motion of physical education and mental 
health. 


13. Endorse reduced postage rates on 
books. 

14. Advocate election, in our larger 
communities upon the nomination of the 
superintendent, of an assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of business affairs. 

15. Commend the work of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Education and urge increased 
financial support for its activities. 


16. Urge the Congress of the United 
States to create a department of educa- 
tion in accord with the principles em- 
bodied in the Curtis-Reed Bill which was 
before the last session of Congress. 

17. Express appreciation of the spirit 
of hospitality shown by the city of Min- 
neapolis through its school authorities. 





Dr. Finnegan Heads New Company 

Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, for many years 
connected with the New York Education 
department and former head of the state 
school system of Pennsylvania, is now 
president and general manager of the new 
company, Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 
a subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 

The new incorporation, according to 
Dr. Finegan, follows two years of exten- 
sive experimentation by the Hastman 
company in the field of visual education, 
including ten weeks use of teaching films 
by schools in twelve cities. The decision 
to go ahead with a large film program is 
the result of tests recently given to 6,000 
children who have been taught with films 
and an equal number who had been taught 
the same subjects without films. 


The plan of Dr. Finegan is to develop 
a film program adequate to the needs of 
the teaching institutions of the country. 
Forty films are already completed and 
others are on the way. One hundred ad- 
ditional films are being planned for and 
development in other lines will begin im- 
mediately. 





It’s a man’s duty to have books. A 
library is not a luxury, but one of the 
necessities of life—Henry Ward Beecher. 





“A normal mind cannot be an unfurnished 

mind. A normal mind cannot be a mind 
that does not have its reasoning powers 
systematically developed. A normal mind 
cannot be one in which the will is de- 
throned. I contend, therefore, that our 
outstanding problem is to develop the 
thought powers in the collection of rel- 
evant and accurate facts.” 





Rural and Urban Uses of Our Land 


Dr. Charles L. Stewart, University of Illinois, Defines Term; 
Tells How Land Is Divided Between Different Uses 


T IS rather amusing that people can- 
not agree as to what land is. Most 
of us think of land as surface of 
the earth and let it go at that. 
Lawyers, however, have a defini- 
tion which includes more than that which 
is exposed to the air or view. Lord Coke, 
the great English jurist, said that land 
includes not only the ground or soil, but 
everything which is attached to the earth, 
whether by the course of nature as trees, 
herbage, and water, or by the hand of 
men, as hbuses and other buildings; and 
which has an indefinite extent, upward as 
well as downward, so as to include every- 
thing terrestrial, under or over it. 

It would seem that no one could desire 
to apply the term land to anything more 
than that. But, as the boys say, you 
haven’t seen anything yet. The lawyer 
definition is narrow and stingy compared 
with the definition used by economists. 
Here is a short one from the great Eng- 
lish economist, Alfred Marshall: 

“By land'is meant the material and 
forces which nature gives freely for man’s 
aid in land and water, in air, light, and 
heat.” 

So land includes electricity, gravitation, 
radioactivity, all the natural forces as 
well as the material which nature gives 
freely. 

What is not land, you may ask. Cer- 
tainly people are not land, although 
natural forces keep their bodies alive un- 
til they return to dust. Things which 
people make are not land. as economists 
see it, even though natural materials and 
natural forces enter into the making and 
into the continued existence of the thing 
made. In fact, land is only one of four 
factors in production, the other three 
being capital goods, labor, and managing 
activity. 

I like to think of these four factors as 
making up a pyramid like one of those 
which Egyptian kings had built along the 
Nile. The top half of the pyramid I 
would give over to labor and managing 
ability with managing ability at the apex 
as if to take the responsibility of guiding 
the use of labor and the other factors. 
The lower half of the pyramid I would 
give over to capital instruments and to 
land. The upper half, that relating to 
labor and managing ability, is the human 
half. The lower half is the impersonal or 
non-human half. And of all four factors, 
land is at the base, the great broad 
foundation. 


Upon the kind of land that we have and 
the kind of use that we give it much 
depends. A farm loan man told me 
recently that in the portion of his county 
where the German farmers are, the soil 
was naturally poor compared with the 
rest of his county. “But,” he said, “the 
best farms are where these Germans are.” 
Unusual use of mediocre soil made that 


land valuable. As Sidney Lanier, the 
sweet poet of the South, sings it: 

“Thar’s more in the man than thar is 
in the land.” 

Granting all of this in individual cases, 
the fact remains that the land basis of 
a civilization is a very important basis. 
In America’s land and its proper use 
rests more of our future welfare for city 
and country, for science and practice, for 
body and spirit than is generally supposed. 

Land Arranged in Huge Layer Cake 

What does the United States look like 
from the land point of view? The United 
States has 1903 million acres of land. 
That is nearly 2 billion acres but I re- 
member it by an event which took place 
in 1903, only 25 years ago. This 1903 
million acres we will think of as a cake, 
a layer cake. Not all of the layers in this 
cake will be equally large or equally good. 

We will start with the bottom layer. 
It is a rich layer, but is only a small part 
of the cake. In fact less than one-fifth 
of our land is in this layer. It is the land 
devoted to raising crops each year. It is 
plowed up, planted, cultivated, and har- 
vested. Our crop-land layer had 365 
million acres in it in 1919 and only 344 
million acres in 1924. I remember it as 
365 million acres, a million acres for 
every day in the year. A layer of rich 
cake at the bottom, that is our harvested 
crop land. 

This bottom layer is not the largest 
one. The !argest layer is that of pasture 
in our dry and near-dry sections. This 
arid and semi-arid pasture land is so 
extensive that while there is a million 
acres of crop land for every day in the 
year there is over a million and a half 
acres of this kind of pasture land for 
every day in the year. 

This dry-land pasture, vast as it is, is 
not all the pasture land we have. Two 
other kinds of pasture have to be added. 
One of these is the grassland pasture in 
our regions of plentiful rainfall. This 
humid grassland pasture is what is seen 
among our fields of crop land. It is a 
vast area, about two-thirds as extensive 
as the area of harvested crops. This pas- 
ture has much more meaning when it 
comes to raising our supply of meat and 
dairy products than the arid and semi- 
arid pasture land which is between two 
and three times as extensive. 

Our fourth layer as we go up the cake 
is the third of the pasture groups. This 
is forest land which is pastured. It in- 
cludes cut-over and burned-over land as 
well as other woodland so far as it is 
pastured. Woodland pasture is a little 
more extensive than the humid grass- 
land, but the two together are less 
extensive than the semi-arid and arid 
pasture. 

Now let us look at the cake. We have 
gone three-fourths of the way to the top. 
A bottom layer of crop land and three 
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layers of pasture land, the last one wood- 
land also, have brought us up to the last 
quarter. And now another layer of wood- 
land, but this is not pasture. Woodland 
not pastured is a little more extensive 
than woodland that is pastured, but not 
much. In fact the pastured woodland 
layer, the non-pastured woodland layer, 
and the humid grassland layer are very 
nearly the same in size. As between 
these three layers any little hungry child 
would be about as likely te select one as 
the other. That would prove how nearly 
alike they are in size. 

So now our five layers have brought us 
up so close to the top that one more layer 
of the size of the three just described 
would be the end. Instead of one medium- 
sized layer, however, there are two small 
ones. One of these is made up of the 
odds and ends of the land in farms. Not 
all of these odds and ends of farm land 
are to be identified with land on which 
crops have failed or which has lain idle 
or fallow, for some of them are the lots 
and other areas around the houses and 
barns on the farm. 

Now we come to the last thin layer. 
Here is some absolute desert, on the one 
hand, some marshes, all the land that is 
used as highways, railroad rights-of-way, 
and for cities and villages. The 10 mil- 
lion acres that are used for cities and 
villages are one-half of 1 per cent of all 
the land in the United States, while the 
land used for public roads is almost 
exactly 1 per cent. 


The 1.5 per cent of our land used in 
public roads and in cities and villages 
can be set off against another equal 
amount that cannot be irrigated and is 
too dry to be used for pasture. Nearly 
equal to it is an area of rocky peaks and 
other rocky outcroppings. Public roads 
may be expected to encroach more upon 
the land and airplane landing fields will 
doubtless increase the encroachment 
somewhat. Such encroachment may 
easily be in the public interest, for trans- 
portation is one of our greatest needs in 
a progressive age. After all, however, 
not more than 10 per cent of our land 
needs to be regarded as unavailable for 
crops, pasture, and forest either as a 
result of what nature has done or what 
man is likely to do to it. 

As we view our giant layer cake we 
can be impressed by the fact that over 
half of it represents pasture use of land. 
Compared with other nations we are 
great herd keepers. Animals grazed on 
this pasture land and fed on the har- 
vested or grazed-down products of our 
crop land bulk large in our national life. 
We are far from being vegetarians. We 
use not only a large amount of meat and 
lard but a large amount of dairy and 
poultry products, which are not the re- 
sult of slaughter. Our pasture resources 
are so vast that we need not fear shortage 
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of either meat or dairy products in the 
United States. 


Crop Land Increased at Expense of 
Pasture and Forest 

There have been two biases or bents in 
our use of land. One has resulted in cut- 
ting down the forests and the other in 
increasing the area of crop land at the 
expense of both pasture and woodland. 
At times it appears that the trend toward 
crop use, even when accompanied by the 
tendency to use two-thirds or more of the 
crop land to raise forage and harvested 
feed products for our animals, has gone 
too rapidly and too far. To shrink the 
area of land in harvested crops 6 per cent, 
as was done between 1919 and 1924 is a 
painful process. The pain of the shrink- 
ing process may more than offset the 
exhiliration of the previous expansion. 

Nevertheless crop land expansion pro- 
ceeds under both public and private 
stimulus. The private stimulus is that 
of land sellers and buyers who dispose 
of land not in harvested crops to buyers 
who have a desire to settle it. These 
settlers like to make a scar, a sort of 
vaccination, upon the natural forest or 
grass area, that scar to be an evidence of 
their energy and their ability to put a bit 
of Nature to a higher use than was made 
before they came. The pioneer’s bent to 
make land available for cultivation is 
one of the fascinating features of our 
national life. 

The public stimulus has been of two 
kinds. The first is that which general 
property taxes and special assessments 
exerts upon the landowner. With drain- 
age, highway, and other taxes running 
high, the owner is driven to get his land 
into crop production at a high rate of 
speed. Hard times are more likely to be 
weathered successfully by those who have 
their land producing full blast rather 
than by those whose production is hand- 
icapped by the presence of uncleared or 
undrained areas subject to tax. 

The second of the public stimuli is the 
tendency by state and Federal action to 
force land into cultivation through rec- 
lamation projects. Reclamation by gov- 
ernments may be very helpful at the right 
time when done in the right way. Hither- 
to much of the government reclamation 
work has not met the economic tests. 
Land that can be irrigated by vast dams 
such as the one which burst recently near 
Los Angeles may be held in reserve for 
future needs more cheaply as desert land 
in some cases than as prematurely ir- 
rigated land. 

The second bent, that of rapid cutting 
down of forests, is a problem all by itself. 
The possibility of using lumber from 
other countries is not a large one either 
from the standpoint of softwoods from 
Canada or Alaska, or of hardwoods from 
Central or South America. Nevertheless, 
we have been expanding our exportation 
of forest products, practically doubling it 
in the last seven years. On the whole 
the drain on our forests is from four to 
five times the yearly growth in this coun- 
try. A period of Eastern lumber ended 
about the time of the Civil War, that of 
Lake States lumber about the time of the 
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Spanish-American War, and that of pre- 
dominant Southern supplies about the 
time of the World War. Now the states 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean are cut- 
ting their stored supplies and many are 
wondering whether the inaccessibility of 
most of the Canadian and other foreign 
timber may not have us shortly using 
much more than the present skimpy area 
for growing our future timber supply. 

Overplowing the native pastures to put 
out crops has, therefore, been joined by 
overcutting of timber in setting the 
scenes for over-expansion of crop land. 
In recent years when foreign demands 
for the grain and animal products of our 
crop land could not be effective at high 
prices, our distended areas of crop land 
have been a distinct disadvantage not 
only to the export branches of our agri- 
culture, but to the more domestic 
branches as well. For low prices for 
staple products turn producers to non- 
staples with a consequent spread of the 
contagion of low prices. 

So long as population keeps increasing 
apace, however, over-expansion of crop 
area must appear to future historians as 
temporary incidents in our development. 
The fact that our population is now at 
the 120 million mark and still increasing 
means that a land utilization which 
seems to have been recently overdoing 
food and fiber production may soon again 
be fairly well adjusted to our national 
needs. 


Efficiency Committee Central Division 
Publishes Report of Its Investigations 
Those who have been members of 

the Central Division of the State 
Teachers Association for the past 
several years will recall that a few 
years ago, pursuant to a resolution, 
an Efficiency Committee of three was 
appointed by the president of the 
division. 

I believe the maker of the motion 
was Prof. M. J. Holmes of Normal. 
At any rate, it was the belief of Mr. 
Holmes, and some others, that the as- 
sociation might, and should make 
some contribution to educational re- 
search or to educational literature, 
as well as to listen to inspirational 
addresses and entertainments. The 
pamphlet, Stenagraphic Reports of 
Elementary Lessons, justifies the 
stand of Prof. Holmes who was al- 
ways behind the committee with 
faith and a helping hand. 

This committee under the chair- 
manship of Prof. H. A. Peterson, of 
the psychology department of the IIli- 
nois State Normal University, set 
about to find a constructive piece of 
work that could be done. After dis- 
cussing the possibility of several, the 
committee decided upon a piece of 
work suggested by the chairman. Mr. 
Peterson was the untiring member of 
this committee and is entitled to the 
lion’s share of the credit. All teach- 


ers have seen books, treatises, and ar- 
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ticles on classroom method in which 
‘*demonstration’’ lessons were given 
at length. All have felt that these 
lessons were stereotyped and for the 
most part lifeless and not pedagogical. 

The thing suggested was that the 
committee should proceed to secure 
a goodly number of actual classroom 
recitations, from which a few could 
be selected, criticized, and appraised, 
believing that such lessons if printed 
and made available would be helpful 
to teachers who might use this kind of 
method. 

The condition was that the lesson 
should be an actual recitation taking 
place under natural conditions, under 
regular classroom procedure, without 
in any way ‘‘setting the stage.’’ The 
lesson was to be an exact faithful 
stenographie reproduction of the reci- 
tation. 

Many schools were asked to submit 
copies of actual lessons. Some were 
willing but could not secure a steno- 
grapher with the ability to report the 
lessons. There were, however, a num- 
ber of schools who could do this, and 
these schools submitted a large num- 
ber of lessons. Among these were a 
few high school recitations. Among 
the schools contributing were Bloom- 
ington, Cicero, Decatur, Joliet, Piatt 
County, and some from training de- 
partments of teachers colleges. 

The following lessons were selected 
to be printed in the report: a first, 
a second, a fifth and a seventh grade 
reading lesson; a fourth and a sixth 
grade geography lesson; a fifth and 
two seventh grade nature and health 
lessons; a fourth, a sixth, and a 
seventh grade language lesson; a first 
and a second grade number lesson; 
and a fourth and a seventh grade 
arithmetic lesson, in all, eighteen les- 
sons. 

These lessons are ‘‘d'fferent.’’ You 
feel and know that they are actual 
lessons. Actual questions are asked 
by an actual teacher and answered by 
real children. The purpose of every 
lesson is carefully stated and an ap- 
praisal of the lesson is given at the 
end by someone other than the 
teacher. 

This pamphlet is well edited, neatly 
printed, and contains ninety - six 
pages. 

Every member of the Central divi- 
sion of the Association is entitled to 
one. If you have not had one, see 
your superintendent, principal, or 
county superintendent, and ask him 
to get one for each of his teachers 
entitled to the same, or write direct 
to H. A. Peterson, Normal. Extra 
copies may be purchased from the 
Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington.—B. C. Moore. 











Editorial Notes and Comment 


THE STATE MEETING 


HE annual state meeting will 

be held in the Centennial 

Building in Springfield on 

Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, December 27-29. The principal 
speakers will be the president, Fannie 
Spaits Merwin; Hon. Nellie Tayloe 
Ross, Governor of Wyoming, who will 
deliver two lectures, —‘‘ Women’s 
Work, New and Old,’’ and ‘‘ Experi- 
ences of a Woman Governor;’’ Tom 
Skeyhill, who will speak on the sub- 
jects,—‘‘The Coming Leader of 
Youth,’’ and ‘‘With Mussolini and 
the Black Shirts;’’ and Mr. Samuel 
W. Grafflin, with two addresses on 
the subjects, ‘‘Teaching as a Great 
Adventure,’’ and ‘‘Keeping Amer- 
ica Strong.’’ 

There will, of course, be several re- 
ports of officers and committees to be 
considered and much other business 
to be transacted by the represent- 
ative assembly. 





File The Illinois Teacher 


‘THE editor is pleased by the evi- 

dence that the Illinois Teacher is 
worth filing. This evidence consists 
of frequent written requests that we 
send certain back numbers that con- 
tain articles, arguments, statistics, or 
other data that are now needed. The 
writer usually explains that he has 
misplaced, lost, or destroyed the num- 
ber requested. Of course we are glad 
to send the back numbers needed as 
long as we have them in stock. But 
our supply of some numbers is now 
exhausted, and we have only a small 
supply of any. Therefore, we say 
‘*Pile the Illinois Teacher.’’ 





Where Our School “System” 
Breaks Down 

QuUR public school system was in- 

spired by the national ideals ex- 
pressed in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The self-evident truths that 
all men are created equal and en- 
dowed by their creator with the in- 
alienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness certainly 
mean that all children must be given 
equal rights, opportunities, and facil- 
ities for wholesome living as children, 
for preparing for adult life, for un- 
derstanding, enjoying and preserving 
their liberties, and for achieving hap- 
piness. To help secure these equal 
rights, opportunities, and facilities 
for all children, the common school 
system was conceived and established. 














All our great statesmen have sub- 
scribed to this doctrine, and to the 
corollary principle that in our dem- 
ocracy education of the masses is 
necessary to establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and perpetuate the blessings 
of liberty for which our forefathers 
sacrificed their property and their 
lives. 

But the Nation very properly left 
the task of organizing, financing, and 
administering schools to the several 
States, and every State has developed 
some sort of system of free common 
schools. In Illinois the State has 
shifted the responsibility to the local 
communities by authorizing and re- 
quiring each of nearly 12,000 sepa- 
rate school districts to provide, finance, 
and administer its own schools. Right 
here is where our so-called ‘‘system”’ 
breaks down and fails to carry out 
the ideals set up in the Declaration of 
Independence and in the Federal and 
State Constitutions. -For some of 
these very numerous districts are 
large and some are very small; some 
have enormous numbers of children, 
and some have almost none; some con- 
tain stupendous aggregations of 
wealth, and some are extremely poor; 
some contain citizens of high ideals, 
noble purposes, and motivating civic 
interests, while others have a paucity 
of these factors of human progress 
and welfare. It almost seems that 
our State is striving to make our 
school system the supreme example of 
inequality in educational opportun- 
nities. 

Therefore, Illinois is failing to 
earry out our national ideals of equal- 
ity, is disobeying the constitutional 
mandate to provide thorough and effi- 
cient schools for all children, and in 
some localities is failing to educate 
for citizenship up to the standards 
necessary in a democracy. 


Yes, this is a rather strong indict- 
ment of our State. But it is time that 
plain words be used in an effort to 
get the public to understand and to 
act upon our recommendation ‘‘that 
the State as an educational unit as- 
sume its constitutional responsibilities 
for efficient schools in all local dis- 
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tricts by setting reasonably high 
minimum standards, by requiring all 
districts to meet those standards, and 
by aiding local districts financially so 
they may be able to meet those stand- 
ards.’’ That is the only way to have 
a real system of free schools, such as 
will fulfill our national ideals and such 
as is promised in our state constitu- 
tion. 





Time to Raise Teacher Qualifications? 


HE number of valid teachers’ 

certificates in Illinois is now at 
least 2,000 greater than the number 
of teaching positions. Or, to state 
the same fact in other terms, there is 
now a large surplus of licensed teach- 
ers. This ought to result in the em- 
ployment of a good teacher in every 
school, or at least in the employment 
of the best teachers available; but it 
does not work out that way. For 
there are still school boards that want 
the cheapest rather than the best, 
and these boards take advantage of the 
large surplus of teachers to get them 
to bid against each other in the matter 
of salaries. This results in some of 
the poorest teachers getting positions, 
while some of the well-qualified teach- 
ers remain idle. Several graduates 
of our state teacher-training institu- 
tions are not teaching although well- 
prepared and willing to teach. This 
is a loss to the State in two ways: 
first, the State is losing its invest- 
ment in the schools to train teachers; 
second, the children are being de- 
prived of the services of these trained 
teachers. Since we have such a large 
surplus of licensed teachers, it is cer- 
tainly time to raise our low standards 
of qualifications for beginning teach- 
ers. 





Senator Fess Dodged the Issue 


ENATOR FESS of Ohio was the 

orator chosen by the program com- 
mittee to deliver the Fourth-of-July 
address to the National Education 
Association at its meeting in Minnea- 
polis last summer. Since the N. E. A. 
is evidently sincere in its advocacy 
of the federal education bill, some of 
us are wondering why Senator Fess 
was chosen for this service and honor. 
He treated rather fully several of the 
political issues of the day, and, when 
he began the discussion of these great 
issues, we fully expected him to reach 
his climax with a discussion of the 
education bill. But never once did 
he make the slightest allusion to it. 
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If he is in favor of it, why did he not 
use the power of his reason and ora- 
tory to inspire us with new hope and 
a fighting courage If he is opposed 
to it, why did he not use this opportu- 
nity to show us the error of our ways? 
If he does not know anything about 
it, why was he invited to display his 
ignorance of the issue in which his 
audience was most deeply interested? 





The Source of State School Revenues 


‘THE newspapers of October 15 car- 

ried an item saying that Wiscon- 
sin must levy a property tax of about 
$2,000,000 next January on account 
of an increase in the state school fund, 
although there is in the state ‘‘ general 
fund’’ about $2,700,000 more than 
was in it a year ago ‘‘to take care of 
state expenditures.’’ This is the 
same old song we hear from the poli- 
ticians in Illinois every time there is 
an increase in state tax rates in prop- 
erty assessments. They say nothing 
about the large amounts raised by 
other means of taxation and give 
little publicity to the things the pro- 
ceeds are spent for; but they always 
charge up the full expenditures for 
schools to the general property tax 
and make it appear that the schools 
absorb a much larger part of state 
revenues than they really do. And so 
in Wisconsin, instead of using part 
of the $2,700,000 surplus now in the 
treasury for schools and if necessary 
levying a property tax to pay ‘‘state 
expenditures,’’ they intended to use 
the surplus for ‘‘state expenditures,’’ 
and proclaim to the world the neces- 
sity of levying a property tax for 
schools. Why not in both states use 
income taxes, inheritance taxes, cor- 
poration taxes, and the like to sup- 
port schools and let the ‘‘gen- 
eral state expenditures’’ depend upon 
property taxes? Ask the politicians; 
they know. 


Teachers and Chiropodists 


At a recent meeting of Illinois 

schoolmasters, the question arose 
as to whether the upper end of a hu- 
man being requires less expert treat- 
ment than his nether extremities. Or, 
in other words, are teachers of less im- 
portance than corn-doctors and bun- 
ion-binders? This question was 
prompted by a statement that Illinois 
has higher professional require- 
ments for chiropodists than for teach- 
ers. 

According to a law enacted last 
year, chiropodists are limited to med- 
ical, mechanical, surgical, and mas- 
sage treatment of the feet, and are not 
allowed to make amputations, may 
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use only local anesthetics, and may 
use no medicines or drugs except 
local antiseptics. It is universally ad- 
mitted that teachers have a most im- 
portant, complex, and delicate work in 
training mind and character for citi- 
zenship, usefulness, morality, and 
happiness. For the teacher to do this 
work requires maturity, knowledge, 
character, and a professional skill 
that can come only from professional 
training or long practice or both. 
But according to this recent law, 
chiropodists in order to obtain a li- 
cense to practice their very limited 
profession must be at least 21 years 
of age, must have four years of high- 
school education, must be graduates 
of at least a two-year course in a rec- 
ognized professional school of chirop- 
ody, and must pass an examination. 
Teachers may be legally licensed at 
only 18 years of age and with only 
two years of high school education, 
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and the passing of an examination 
in a few elementary branches. 

Therefore, the corn-doctors must be 
at least three years older than teach- 
ers, must have two years more of high 
school work, and must have at least 
two years of professional training, 
while no training is required for ob- 
taining second grade teachers’ certifi- 
cates, of which there are many in 
Illinois. 

This indicates that the State deems 
it important that children’s feet be 
eared for by expert professionals, but 
that their minds may be submitted 
to the care and culture of mere 
novices. Children must be enabled 
to walk nimbly to school whether they 
there get anything worth while or 
not. 

However, there is now a growing 
demand that the requirements for be- 
ginning teachers be raised to some- 
thing near the requirements for be- 
ginning corn-doctors, and it is hoped 
that the next General Assembly will 
heed this demand.—News Bulletin, 
Oct. 23, 1928. 





The Teacher’s Influence on Character 


‘Tre World’s Work for May, 1928, 
contained an article entitled 
‘*Science Measures Morals’’ by Al- 
bert Edward Wiggam. This was an 
account of investigations that were 
made by Dr. Hartshorne of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Dr. 
Mark A. May of Yale under the aus- 
pices of the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, New York City, 
for the purpose of determining what 


most influences moral charater. 


One paragraph of this authorita- 
tive account should be of particular 
interest to teachers, since it tells of 
their influence and, therefore, of 
It reads as fol- 


One of the finest things that came out 
was that in some schools there would be 
a teacher whose classes ran distinctly 
higher for honesty than did others in the 
same building. The authors became con- 
vinced that the exceptional cases were 
due chiefly to the fine personal influence 
of the teacher. In one school where the 
pupils were very dishonest, they passed 
the following year under one of these 
superior teachers. Within a single year 
this class changed from the most dis- 
honest to the most honest class in the 
building. 





“Mind culture or mind strength is a 
great objective. It surmounts all others. 
A mental daily dozen would be quite to 
to the point.” 





“The cultivation of the thinking powers 
constitutes the great over-purpose of ed- 
ucation.” 
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Ogle County Schoolmasters 
Form Club 


In September, 1927, during the 
Ogle county teachers institute a group 
of the men teachers of the county 
discussed the feasibility of having a 
county schoolmasters club. The first 
general meeting was called in Jan- 
uary, 1928, and preliminary steps in 
organizing were taken. In February 
permanent officers were elected and 
the club began regular meetings. The 
program calendar shows the follow- 
ing general topics have been featured 
in their discussions: professional 
ethics, selling one’s school to the 
community, the retarded and the 
accelerated child, and marking sys- 
tems. In April a special social meet- 
ing was held at which wives of the 
members were guests. 

The editors are indebted to the 
secretary, Supt. V. W. Allaben of 
Forreston, for the foregoing informa- 
tion. Supt. C. O. Coombs of Stillman 
Valley and Supt. Ben Keitzmann of 
Polo are president and vice-president 
respectively of the organization which 
has the best wishes of the Illinois 
Teacher and we hope of all Illinois 
teachers. 
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A code of ethics adopted by the 
club is appended. (The italics are 
our own.) 


A Code of Ethics for School 
Executives 


1. It is unprofessional for a _ school 
executive to criticise publicly another 
executive, or the school system which he 
maintains. 

2. It is unprofessional for a_ school 
executive to seek by personal solicitation 
to sell any employee in the schools any 
commodity or service. 

3. It is unprofessional for a _ school 
executive to offer a position to an em- 
ployed teacher for a year or part of a 
year for which he is under contract, 
without first determining the willingness 
of the teacher’s employer to grant a 
release. 

4. It is discourteous for a school exec- 
utive to visit with a view of employment 
a teacher at work without the knowledge 
of the latter’s superintendent. 

5. It is unprofessional for a retiring 
executive to refuse to organize and leave 
for his successor such information, data, 
and facts as are needed for the opening 
of the school year without loss or delay. 

6. It is unprofessional for a school exec- 
utive-elect to inspect the work of a school 
system without the knowledge, if possible, 
the consent of the retiring official. 
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7. It is contrary to the interests of the 
teaching profession to recommend for 
teaching one known to be incapable to 
bear the responsibilities and unable to 
do satisfactorily the work essential to 
good teaching. 

8. It is considered as ethical for a 
school executive to encourage capable 
and suitable students to enter the teach- 
ing profession. 

9. It is considered as best for the in- 
terests of the teaching profession for 
school executives to support the campaign 
of a school executive known to be capable 
and worthy against a foe seeking polit- 
ical gain. 

10. A school executive should affiliate 
with and take an active part in the work 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association. 

11. In consideration of the interests of 
the schools of Ogle County the school 
executive should support the projects of 
the County Superintendent of Schools. 

12. Care should be taken by a school 
executive in giving a testimonial for any 
specific commodity being sold on the open 
market. 

13. In all our activities may we, the 
school executives of Ogle County, give the 
teaching profession first consideration, 
and always be considerate of our fellow 
teachers and the welfare of the develop- 
ing minds and bodies placed under our 
care. 
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What State Spends for Education 

What part of the revenue of 
the state government is spent for 
education? This question is often 
asked, and it is answered in various 
ways according to the viewpoints and 
motives of those answering. Since 
the state tax rate on property assess- 
ments is sometimes made a political 
issue, the officials defending its size 
often mention the fact that most of 
the revenue derived from it is spent 
for education. This is really a com- 
pliment to the schools; for public 
officials know that, although the prop- 
erty tax causes much complaint, the 
people complain less about it when 
they know its proceeds are used to 
support the schools instead of some 
of the other state functions. Public 
officials and politicians seldom explain 
that all appropriations to education 
are charged to the general property 
tax, that most of the state revenue is 
obtained from other sources, and that 
the appropriations to education are 
a comparatively small part of the 
total state revenues. 

The larger items of State expend- 
itures for schools each year recently 
were $8,000,000 for state school 
fund, about $1,500,000 for the State 
Teachers’ Colleges and Normal Uni- 
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versities, and $5,250,000 for the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Therefore, the 
State funds for schools amounted to 
about $15,000,000 for each year. 

According to the report of the State 
Auditor for the one year, 1926, the 
income of the State, exclusive of the 
general property tax and exclusive 
of bond sales, Federal aid, and trust 
funds was about $40,000,000. The 
larger items of this are listed as fol- 
lows: inheritance tax, $6,967,082; 
corporation and other indirect taxes, 
$14,844,407; automobile license fees, 
$13,779,133; and miscellaneous fees 
and earnings, $4,114,203. 

The property tax for the same year 
is reported as yielding $30,900,939. 
This added to the nearly $40,000,000 
receivéd from non-property tax 
sources makes the State’s income 
$70,900,939. 

Therefore, the $15,000,000 of State 
money expended that year for schools 
was about 21 per cent of the State 
income, instead of the much larger 
percentage sometimes named by those 
who do not compare the school ex- 
penditures with the whole income of 
the State. Several states expend for 
schools a much larger percentage of 
their income than this—News Bul- 
letin, July 17, 1928, R. C. M. 
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Inter-Racial Co-Operation 

The Commission on Inter-racial Co-op- 
eration has announced an essay contest 
with substantial prizes open to high 
school students on the subject “America’s 
Tenth Man.” The purpose is to encour- 
age the study of the negro’s part in Amer- 
ican history, believing that such study 
will be helpful to the youth of both races, 
promoting more tolerance and sympathy 
on the one side, and developing whole- 
some race pride on the other. Full parti- 
culars, without charge, may be obtained 
by writing R. B. Eleazer, Educational 
Director, 409 Palmer Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


“Persons who accept statements which 
they may hear or read without thinking 
them out become soft-minded. Teachers 
as a rule may become so as they take 
the words of the texts for truth.” 





“One cannot think without facts, without 
words and signs and symbols. These are 
the materials of thought and the more 
facts one stores up in his mind the more 
independent he becomes in his own think- 
ing.” 





“One of the main purposes of education 
is to discover such a body of facts and the 
hiding-place of facts so that they may 
be secured when needed, but this requires 
also the cultivation of the reasoning 
powers as a guide against a too free ac- 
ceptance of inclination or desire.” 





— 
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Girls Club Work in Small High School 


Martinsville Girls Have Companion Club; Stands for 
Friendship, Scholarship and Good Conduct 


OON after Mr. Bright was 
elected principal of the Mar- 
tinsville Community High 
School in the spring of 1927, 

he asked me to look after the general 
welfare of the girls in our high school 
and act in the capacity of dean dur- 
ing the school year of 1927-28. Fur- 
thermore he asked me to organize and 
sponsor a Girls Companion Club. 
This Club was to include all girls of 
the high school. During the summer 
I read some literature on club organi- 
zation, but when school opened in 
September I was still undecided as 
to how I should organize the club. 
However, my indecision did not 
continue long after school opened, 
for one day ir talking to a group of 
senior girls, one of them suggested 
organizing a Big Sister Club among 
the seniors, and each senior choosing 
a freshman to whom she would be a 
big sister. I suggested she call a meet- 
ing of all the senior girls and present 
her idea to them. Her idea was enthu- 
siastically received and it was decided 
to choose the freshmen by each girl 
drawing a name from the list of 
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freshmen. Since there were twenty 
senior girls and only sixteen fresh- 
men, I suggested they elect a presi- 
dent and three vice presidents. When 
I told the freshmen girls of the plan 
they were delighted. Not long aft- 
erwards I heard one of them remark, 
‘*My big sister helped me with my 
algebra today.’’ 

Soon the senior girls planned a 
wiener roast to which they invited 
their ‘‘Little Sisters,’’ as they called 
the freshmen girls, the women of the 
faculty, and wives of the men of the 
faculty. I feel certain that every one 
there had a delightful time. 

To show the spirit of co-operation 
in our high school, allow me to say 
here, that Mr. Baysinger, our Ag. 
teacher, and his Ag. boys, hauled the 
wood and piled it for us in the pas- 
ture where the roast was held. 

Since the Big Sister Club could 
include only seniors and freshmen, I 
suggested we organize a Girls Com- 
panion Club to include all the high 
school girls, and so we proceeded to 
organize our club. 
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We decided to elect a senior girl 
president, a junior vice president (she 
in turn to become president the fol- 
lowing year), and a sophomore secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

To show the purpose of the club I 
shall quote the preamble from the Con- 
stitution adopted by the club, ‘‘ We, 
the girls of the Martinsville Commu- 
nity High School, in order to form 
lasting friendships, establish higher 
standards of scholarship, insure bet- 
ter co-operation, provide for higher 
ideals of conduct, promote a better 
school spirit, and to secure for all 
others in our high school, the bless- 
ings of the satisfaction which comes 
to all having the consciousness of 
doing right, hereby adopt this Con- 
stitution for the Girls Companion 
Club.’’ 

It was decided to hold meetings the 
second Monday of each month. At 
these meetings the girls, assisted 
sometimes by members of the faculty, 
furnished their programmes, which 
consisted of readings, music, and talks 
on subjects related to the club. At 
one meeting Dr. Elizabeth Ball of 
Springfield spoke on general health 
problems to both mothers and daugh- 
ters and at another meeting Dr. M. 
Lola Carrico of Danville spoke. 

Since it was decided to have this 
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a non-dues paying organization, we 7 an 
had to find some way to make money, DEC | PVE =~: G) 
and so the girls planned a Christmas elementary. Best plese. All Stats. Get deta. y) 
bazaar, which they held December 10. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS Ms pro a 

Mr. Snavely, one of our high school 
boosters, kindly consented to let us 
use the large front window of his 
furniture store for our bazaar. We 
received $33.70 from the sale. En- 
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Ford’s Service Station for our candy 
sale. 

Since we had the money, the next 
question was how to use it. As our 
athletic association was deeply in debt 
it was decided to give it $10. The 
girls prepared two Christmas baskets 
for two needy families and delivered 
them December 24. They surprised 
the members of the faculty by sending 
each a Christmas greeting. They re- 
furnished the rest room and still had 
a few dollars left over to begin with 
next year. 

On January 10, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Bright, the girls presented the 
play, ‘‘Mar No Name,”’ before the 
high school assembly. This play was 
adapted from one suited to the busi- 
ness world, and re-written by some 
of the girls assisted by members of 
the faculty. The play showed the 
evils resulting from gossiping, and I 
am sure that everyone who listened 
to it was benefited by it. 

It has been the custom of the Home 
Economics club to hold a Mother- 
Daughter banquet each year, but that 
could not include all of the girls nor 
mothers since all girls do not elect 
Home Economies. This year they in- 
vited the Girls Companion Club to 
join them, and in that way every 
mother and daughter had the priv- 
ilege of attending. 

From the remarks of the girls I 
feel assured that the Girls Companion 
Club has been an organization well 
worth while, and although it has 
begun only last year, it has made a 
good start and laid the foundation 
for better and greater things in the 
years to come.—Elizabeth R. Lovett. 





Why take life too seriously? You'll 
never get out of it alive. 








You can have both. Our school 
carnival booklet tells how. Copy 
postpaid for 50c. School carni- 
val supply catalog free. 

The Scheel, Service Novelty Co. 
1273 Buchanan Topeka, Kansas 
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Beautt ful usable Mustc 


for ‘Rural Schools 


Swinging rhythms, galloping rhythms, lullabies, dances, 

folk songs, concert solos, story music, orchestras, bands 

—grouped in a single Unit (No. 1). Enough new Victor 

Orthophonic Records for a year’s beginning in music 
appreciation. 


13 records—"] 7 selections—JQ © lessons 


[ST PRicE sy~Oee 


IF you would select, out of all Victor music, the records you would want 
most for your rural school, they would probably be just these thirteen. For 
these are Victor Orthophonic Records, delightfully varied, with the beauty 
and freshness of presentation that can help rural schools so much. These 
records offer a way to know the instruments of the orchestra, some of the 
finest music of the masters—and to have true appreciation of music. 


If you had the time, you could work out the lessons to include these 
records. But we assume that you haven't, so here are the lessons too. Twenty 
of them (which maybe subdivided into 30 or 40 if desired) cleverly devised 
for ever-increasing interest, enough for a whole year’s varied pleasure in 
music. The booklet of lessons contains annotations on all principal selec- 
tions. Order from any Victor dealer, or from us. Or let us tell you more 
about them. 


Here are sample lessons 


Mother Goose Party (20212). Children 
recognize the Mother Goose characters by gypsies. When she is grown, she 
and raise hands when.they discover goes to a village where a musical en- 
them. tertainment is being given, and there 

Memory Melody Cradle Song (Schubert) finds that her father is a nobleman 
(20079). Show pictures of ’cello. See The Gavotte is an old French Peasant 
chart. Tell the difference between dance. 
violin and ‘cello. See back of chart. (Class may raise hands when loud flute 

Gavotte-Mignon (Thomas) (20443). tone is heard. 


Mignon is a story of a little girl stolen 
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VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. (AN CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U., &. A. 
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The Rural School 


L. W. Hacker, Contributing Editor, Normal, Illinois 
“Let us dedicate one page of The Illinois Teacher to rural education.” 








Special Training for Rural Teachers 


HE Northern [Illinois State 

Teachers College at DeKalb 

introduced a one-year Rural 

Curriculum in September, 
1927. The College has felt an increa- 
ing demand for trained rural teachers. 
Each year more and more of the 
freshman class ieft college at the 
end of the year to teach in rural 
schools. 

The usual two-year teacher-train- 
ing course is designed particularly 
for grade school teachers in towns and 
cities. One year of this course could 
not be satisfactory as preparation for 
teaching all grades in a rural school. 
Yet many students having failed the 
examinations entitling them to a cer- 
tifieate to teach, or having understood 
their chances of passing the examina- 
tions would be slight, decided upon 
one year at a teachers’ college as the 
simplest way of getting into the 
teaching profession. In this way a 
large number of rural teachers are re- 
eruited from the freshman class of 
colleges each year. These students 
have had no specific training for the 
work they undertake. 


The new Rural Curriculum at De- 
Kalb was especially designed to meet 
the need of these prospective rural 
teachers. The students electing this 
curriculum are going to teach in just 
one year; therefore, their training 
should be as directly practical as it 
can possibly be made. They have not 
the time for broadening courses that 
the students have who are taking 
more years for their training. With 
the idea of making the curriculum 
functional the following courses were 
planned : 

Rural School Management. 

Methods of Teaching the Common 
Branches in Rural Schools. (This course 
includes an analysis of the latest edition 
of the Illinois State Course of Study.) 

Introduction to Teaching. 

Teaching of History. 

Teaching of Reading. 

Teaching of Arithmetic. 

Music or Fine Arts (especially designed 
for rural schools). 

Nature Study (six weeks); Agriculture 
(six weeks). 

English Composition. 

Public Health. 

Physical Education (games and teach- 
ing of games). 














The new Lovell School, third of the rural schools now affiliated with the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College to afford student teaching facilities for 
those taking the one-year rural course, is one of the finest schools in the county. 
It is a red brick building, modern in every respect with furnace, bubbling foun- 
tains, indoor toilets, library, and playground equipment. 

Miss Grace Vincent, an alumna of N. I., is the training teacher. Mrs. Helen 
R. Messenger is in general charge of the rural school curriculum offered in the 
college, and under her general supervision are the three rural schools affording 
student teaching experience. 
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Rural Student Teaching. 

Penmanship and preparatory courses as 
required. 

The above courses will be added to, 
rearranged, and recast as informa- 
tion is obtainable as to their function- 
ing directly in rural school teaching. 
To this end county superintendents, 
as well as those who have taken the 
courses and are trying them out in 
the schools, are asked for suggestions 
and advice. 

Although the one-year curriculum 
is new, all the courses but one have 
been taught from time to time, partic- 
ularly in the summer quarters when 
many rural teachers are in attendance 
at the College. The course in rural 
student teaching was wholly an inno- 
vation. The first year two rural 
schools were developed into training 
schools and this year a third has been 
added. Teaching centers were first 
established at the Ward School, four 
miles east of DeKalb, and at Five 
Points School four and one-half miles 
north, a school that has the distine- 
tion of being a ‘‘Superior School.’’ 
The new school, the Lovell School, 
eight miles northeast of the College, 
is a modern rural school in every re- 
spect. The training teachers in these 
schools have been carefully selected 
for their superior ability. Their in- 
terest in the project under their 
charge is attested to by the fact that 
all three with the supervisor of the 
rural training were themselves in 
attendance at summer schools this 
past summer. 

Students who enroll in the Rural 
Curriculum spend a half day for one 
quarter in one of the Rural Training 
Schools. The students first observe 
the teaching, which is superior in 
quality among rural schools; later 
they participate in the management 
of the room; finally they do a con- 
siderable part of the actual classroom 
teaching. Their duties as they are 
outlined to them and as they are grad- 
ually undertaken are according to the 
following plan. 


Duties of Rural Student Teachers 


I. Orderliness of room at all times: 
care of supplies; desks; library books; 
children’s wraps and rubbers; tables; 
wall exhibits; pictures; black boards, 
erasers, crayon; window and window 
shades; making program; keeping rec- 
ords; making seating chart. 

II. Orderliness of children not in class 
recitation: passing of lines; leaving 
seats; leaving room; asking help; getting 
supplies; clearing desks before leaving. 

III. Observation of training teacher’s 
teaching: (Such reaction as required). 


IV. Observation of co-workers: check- 
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ing sheets; writing plan used; raising 
questions; writing suggestions; studying 
questioning; graphing attention. 

V. Responsibility for two grades (one 
and five, two and six, three and seven, 
four and eight): preparing plans two 
days ahead; teaching classes (teachers 
should be in full control of classes by the 
end of the second week of the quarter) ; 
keeping grades; correcting papers; test- 
ing; supervising study by setting pupils 
to work, supplying necessary materials, 
watching physical conditions, such as, 
(a) seating, (b) heat, (c) ventilation, 
(d) lighting, (e) unnecessary disturb- 
ances; keeping pupils at work by giving 
aid, answering questions, making sugges- 
tions, or furnishing additional problems 
where necessary; orderliness of desks, 
both the arrangement of books and sup- 
lies in desks and clearing top of desks 
when leaving at intermissions; conduct 
of children in seats, quiet and at work. 

VI. Handling entire group: two teach- 
ers on playgrounds at recess and before 
sessions; play and games (each teacher 
will teach at least one indoor ard one 
outdoor game); additional duties (rotated 
by weeks) such as (a) music, (b) draw- 
ing, (c) writing, and (d) spelling, in the 
mornings, and (a) opening exercises, 
(b) attractiveness of room, (c) cloak 
room and kitchen, and (d) heat and 
ventilation, in the afternoons; teaching 
entire room one session of last week. 

Students doing their Rural Student 
Teaching attend two types of teach- 
ers’ meetings. Group meetings are 
held with the training teachers who 
diseuss specific problems with the stu- 
defit teachers and plan, observe, and 
criticize the daily lessons. General 
meetings are held alternate Tuesday 
evenings with the supervisor of rural 
training. At these meetings general 
problems such as technique of teach- 
ing, questioning, the daily schedule, 
professional ethics, and Mr. Hoff- 
man’s plan for directed study are dis- 
eussed with the group of students in 
training. 

That the new curriculum is meet- 
ing a felt need is evidenced by the 
fact that many students have enrolled 
in it and have applied for rural teach- 
ing. One of the most satisfying re- 
sults of the curriculum in Rural Ed- 
ucation has been the interest and en- 
couragement shown 
by the county super- 
intendents who form 
the constituency of 
the Teachers Col- 
lege. Several county 
superintendents 
have visited the ru- 
ral classes and the 
rural schools. Others 
have asked to have 
the project explain- 
ed to them in de- 
‘tail and thereup- 
on have asked for 
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teachers from the Rural Curriculum 
to fill vacancies in their counties. 
Letters requesting from two to twelve 
rural teachers at a time were received 
by the College last spring from these 
county superintendents. Requests 
have been made to have training 
schools established in other counties 
that these counties might also have 
the advantage of having, nearby, a 
school demonstrating superior rural 
teaching. The very fine co-operation 
of County Superintendent Warren 
Hubbard of DeKalb County has been 
no small element in the initial suc- 
cess of this enterprise. It should be 
said further, for the encouragement 
of other institutions considering rural 
training, that although the communi- 
ties and district boards may have been 
hesitant in opening their schools for 
training purposes all three have been 
pleased with the results. The im- 
mediate outcomes in the districts have 
been a decided stimulation of interest 
in the schools, and an increased en- 
thusiasm among the children for 
school attendance and school work. 
Whereas the College the first year 
approached the district boards rather 
fearfully with requests for their 
schools, the second year the boards 
were inquiring about the possibility 
of their schools being used for teacher 
training, having heard good reports 
of the success of the plan. 


The Rural Curriculum, as now 
planned, is for one year only. In 
time it must be a two-year curriculum 
such as students are taking for town 
and city teaching. A _ neighboring 
county superintendent puts forth the 
following argument for a two-year 
rural curriculum. The rural commu- 
nities pay a large part of the taxes of 
Illinois. These taxes support the 
State institutions for training teach- 
ers. The rural communities there- 
fore, have a clear right to a fair pro- 
portion of well trained teachers. They 
are not getting them. A very large 
majority of two-year graduates go to 
the towns and cities. That urban 
positions are more attractive than 


Commercial Teachers 
The Lasting Qualities of Our 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
Make Them the Logical Ones for Your Work 
Special Prices for Schools 


We Solicit Your Patronage 
THE CAXTON LABORATORIES, Inc. 


OF ILLINOIS 


323-5 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





87 
rural in every way is not true. The 
closer contacts between a_ rural 


teacher and her pupils or her com- 
munity, her more intimate knowledge 
of those she works with, the greater 
freedom and scope for initiative, the 
wider opportunities for real service 
and influence, the lack of competition 
because of scarcity of outstandingly 
successful rural teachers, and there- 
fore the more assurance of recognition 
and appreciation are not to be passed 
over lightly by one choosing a profes- 
sion. But city teaching and rural 
teaching are not the same. Each 
needs a specific type of training. The 
time should come when rural teachers 
spend two years in preparing for 
rural teaching. The task of teaching 
all grades in oné room is surely as 
great as teaching one grade alone. 
The desire of those interested in 
education is that the child, living in a 
rural community, shall have oppor- 
tunities equal to those of the child 
living in town. To bring this about 
rural school boards must refuse to 
hire teachers who are not specifically 
prepared for rural teaching. While 
the boards are being trained to do this 
the State Legislature must raise the 
requirements for Illinois teachers to 
two years of training for elementary 
and for rural schools. Then in the 
rural schools will be found as good 
teachers as in city schools. Then the 
farmer will be receiving a satisfactory 
return for his taxes, for the teacher 
in his school will be as well prepared 
as the one in the city school and his 
children will have the opportunities 
they have the right to expect in a land 
which boasts of equal opportunities 
for all—Mrs. Helen R. Messenger, 
Training Schools, N. I. 8. T. C., De- 
Kalb. 
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American Institute 
of Educational Travel 
—Foremost University Tours— 
Officially recognized byAmerican 
Universities—Lectures in Art, 
History, Literature, Travel, 
—Spanish, French, German, 
Italian, etc. 
. Credit if desired. 
587 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Teachers’ Reading Circle 


Walter F. Boyes, Manager 








Self-Imposed Standards 

NTIL 1861 in Illinois teach- 

ers’ certificates were of one 

grade only. In that year 

the General Assembly 

passed an act providing for three 
grades of certificates. The third grade 
was valid for six months in one dis- 
trict, the second grade was valid for 
one year in the county, and the first 
grade was valid in the county for two 
years. The measure was passed, State 
Superintendent Bateman says in his 
report for the biennium, upon demand 
of the more scholarly and experienced 
teachers that they might have legal 
recognition as such. The examina- 
tions were based on seven elementary 
school subjects and were the same for 
all applicants. The poorest would 
barely pass, of course; the better pre- 
pared would pass with higher grades. 
But here was the scale by which the 
teachers of the State—at least of the 


different counties—were legally rated : 
an examination in reading, writing, 
orthography, arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, and United States history. 

With the addition of the elements 
of three sciences for the first grade 
certificate and, at different times, 
theory and practice, physiology and 
hygiene, civics, and Illinois history 
for both grades, the plan continued 
until 1914. True, during part of this 
time there was the State examination 
with a State certificate for really am- 
bitious people. But, for the very 
large majority, it was a county ex- 
amination, covering but meagerly a 
meager list of requirements. 

Of course, the facts are that the 
certificate system did not serve as a 
standard of measurements for teach- 
ers’ scholastic or professional attain- 
ment at all and that among the really 
significant and successful teachers 
each one furnished his own standard. 
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During all the years there was dis- 
satisfaction with the system among 
teachers and others. Secondary and 
higher education were advancing. 
Many teachers were prepared in col- 
leges and normal schools. 

The county superintendent had 
more and more frequent opportunity 
to accept college or normal training 
in lieu of his statutory examination. 
In 1914 the system was changed so 
far as the basis on which certificates 
might be issued was concerned. A 
fixed amount of training was accepted 
instead of examination and the infiu- 
ences were set in motion which will 
before very long displace the examina- 
tion as a means of securing legal quali- 
fication to teach. 

The State through its Examining 
Board makes specifications and gives 
recognition to colleges and normal 
school as training schools for teachers. 
But the standards for teachers are 
set by the teacher-training institu- 
tions. It should be so. Most Illinois 
teachers are, in scholarship and pro- 
fessional attainment, below the stand- 
ards that the teachers’ colleges would 
set for the present time if they could. 
Virtually the entire body of our teach- 
ers who are ambitious for service, 
place, and recognition are going to 
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HE Central 
West’s finest 
and largest fur 
store invites 
the teachers of Illinois 
to attend our Annual 
November Fur Sale at 
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i No. 5515 Height 1 ft. 10 in. 
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Prices $20 and $1 
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The Vision (Lindbergh) { 
By Cyrus DB. Dall 


Select Your Statuary 
from Our Authentic 


Reference Books 
of Sculpture 


Caproni galleries hold the world’s 
greatest collection of authentic 
~— statuary. These are shown 
n two large books. One has 1,600 
Ancient, edieval and Modern 
illustrations, for decorative pur- 
poses; the other 1,300 subjects 
for art classes. This is the most 
complete treatise on sculpture in 
existence. These books are indis- 
pensable to your art library. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

Sent postpaid for $1.00 each for 
10 oo. study, with refund privt- 
lege f you return them, or $1.00 
refund with a $25.00 minimum pur- 
chase within the school year, 

10% Discount to Schools 
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school. They are training toward a 
standard that is fixed for them. Nat- 
urally enough they measure. them- 
selves and one another by school 
training in its lowest terms. So, fit- 
ness to teach tends to be expressed in 
normal school credits, years in college, 
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serving a teacher’s ability in making 
translations or juggling with mathemat- 
ical formulae. A corollary of the need of 
self-activity is the need of interest, for 
interested, purposeful activity is the only 
kind that has real value. There I believe 
thoroughly that school work should be 
interesting to the pupils. It should have 
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to him if he has found the right voca- 
tion.”—Eugene Randolph Smith, The 
Forum. 





Ellis Commercial Texts 
Facilitate Classroom Work 





diplomas, and degrees. It will be so the same interest that a man’s work has ot M pt ay Tretning 
until the main body of the teaching na yi ony wate hots Givtaed 

into parts witb office practice. 
ENGLION 





group in the different fields have at- 
tained the accepted standard for that 
field. When the ambitious teacher | NEW BANNER CATALOGUE 
has attained the generally accepted P Of “World's Best Plays” FREE 
standard of fitness for workers in his | | | "Pageants. Oporettne Stunts. 
field, he must look about for another A yas goyp ey 
standard, and he finds it within him- _ “Technique << 
self, either in his own ideals or in his s PR gy Bg By Ry 
notion of what some one else has done. L 

One may prepare to teach under the 
direction and according to the plan 
of another; but he never achieves 
much in teaching except according to 
his own plan and through his own 
motive. The certificating law of Dr. 
Bateman’s time did not long mark 
the difference between the well-quali- 
fied, purposeful teachers and those 
who just taught school. The actual 
testing of fitness was in a field be- 
yond and aside from the standard of 
measurement. 

The advance of the standard was 
good. In Illinois the steps of the ad- 
vance are very slow, and they have 
not been very long. But, however high 
a standard may be attained, none of 
us sees how the advance can ever stop. 
Always teachers are to be better pre- 
pared in the schools. But in the day 
when teacher training is what would 
now seem to us ideal, the real differ- 
ences among teachers will be deter- 
mined by the standards set up by in- 
dividuals for themselves as they were 
in Dr. Bateman’s time, and always 
before. 

Through association with other 
teachers, through experience in the 
classroom, and by use of books a 
teacher fares toward his own standard 
of fitness to teach. 
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You Can Stand... 


Where Cecil Rhodes kept many a lone vigil dreaming of South 
Africa's coming greatness. 


You Can See... 


The realization of his dreams — mighty cities rising out of solitude 
and waste. 


You Can Visit ... 


Scenes and places made famous by such illustrious characters as 
Cecil John Rhodes, Stephanus J. Paul Kruger, H. Rider 
Haggard, and Olive Schreiner. 


You Will Marvel ... 


At the mysterios Zimbabwe Ruins, dating back, perhaps, to the 
days of Solomon and Sheba. 


The Great Kimberley Diamond Mines. 

The vast mile deep Johannesburg Gold Fields. 

The majestic, incomparable Victoria Falls. 

The unique, peaceful but barbaric Bantu War Dances. 

The quaint Kaffir Kraals. 

The charm, mystery, beauty, sunshine and invigorating climate of 





“An Educational Credo” 

“I believe that there are certain sound 
principles, founded on biology and psychol- 
ogy, that should be the basis of all edu- 
cational work. Perhaps the most fun- 
damental of these basic principles is that 
any scheme of education that considers 
less than the entire being is predestined 
to failure. Complete preparation and 
power include physical qualifications, the 
possession of ‘skills’, mental preparedness, 
constructive social, moral, and spiritual 
attitudes, and emotional balance. 

“The second fundamental principle is 
that self-activity is necessary to effective oe 
growth. No athlete ever trained by 
watching someone else exercise. Neither 
can a pupil grow mentally through ob- %4 
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At a nominal cost you can enjoy a unique combined educational and recreational trip 
under ideal climatic conditions and of matchless interest and romance. 


For your classes—free booklet ED-10 “Historical Resume of South Africa™ 
is available—10 copies to any school that applies. Supply limited. Write 
promptly. 
South African Tourist Bureau 
Room 657 — 11 Broadway 
New York City 
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Illinois ‘Pupils’ 





“It is a great thing for a child to hear the call of @ good book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 


‘Reading Circle 








Outside Reading 


IRECTING the outside 

reading of pupils is now 

recognized as one of tke 

important functions of the 
modern elementary school. In order 
to carry on such a program success- 
fully it is necessary first of all to 
have a collection of well selected and 
carefully graded books to the end 
that all the pupils in school may 
have something worth while to read. 
The books must be interesting so 
that a desire to read will be aroused 
and later sustained. As soon as the 
reading habit is-established it is the 
business of the school to provide a 
sufficient number of books for con- 
tinued reading and to direct such 
reading in all the grades. 

The Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 
has rendered this kind of service to 
the elementary schools of our state 
for thirty-nine years. Founded in 
1888 by Supt. E. A. Gastman of De- 
eatur, then manager of the State 
Teachers’ Reading Circle, it was 
later (1894) transferred to the man- 
agement of a separate board of di- 
rectors under whose direction it has 
been operated to the present time. 
The directors are elected by the 
State Teachers Association, and 
they, in turn, select a manager. A 
central office is maintained where the 
books are assembled and distributed. 
A course of reading is adopted an- 








nually which provides four books for 
each of the school grades. 

The greatest service of the Circle 
is its careful selection of books. The 
leading publishing houses are re- 
quested early in September to supply 
the board of directors with sample 
copies of their latest and best offer- 
ings. This constitutes the first step 
in elimination, since adoptions are 
based on merit, and it behooves the 
publisher to submit his very best 
books. After four months or so, each 
of the seven board members prepares 
his choice of titles for the course of 
reading and sends it to the manager. 
From such lists what is known as the 
first tentative list is compiled, print- 
ed, and sent to members and pub- 
lishers. One month later this pro- 
cedure’ is repeated and the second 
tentative list is made out. After 
another month of further study, the 
board meets to adopt thirty-two 
books for the course of reading. As 
a general rule nearly three hundred 
books are submitted by the publish- 
ers for consideration. Since the 
personnel of the board represents in 
its membership the state department 
of public instruction and the county 
and city superintendents of schools, 
all of whom are representative edu- 
eators, and since they devote some 
six months’ time to the consideration 
and study of the books, it is evident 
that the adoptions are of exceptional 
merit. Because moreover, the buy- 





























TABLE SHOWING THE RESULTS 
OF 
THE LINCOLN INVESTIGATION OF 
OUTSIDE READING 
Average Average manne a 
No No. Books | No. Books Average Average Average Average 
Quartile Ce Read Read Ne. Beaks Rate of Compre- Scholar- 
Pupils | Under Without | “"Read Reading hension ship 
Direction Direction 
1 150 11 t 15 26 234 80 92% 
2 319 6 8 14 197 69 85% 
3 198 5 3 8 185 62 75% 
4 | 18 3 3 6 163 51 65% 
































Note: The above table is a summary of the averages of the several items by 


quartiles. 


Quartile 1 includes the averages of all pupils in grades 3 to 8, inclusive, whose 


average scholarship was 90% or better. 


Quartile 2, average scholarship 80% to 90%. 


Quartile 3, average scholarship 70% to 80%. Quartile 4, average scholarship below 70%. 
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ing power of state adoptions is great- 
er than that of jobbing houses, and 
because the Circle is operated for 
service and not for profit, teachers 
and school boards can secure the 
books at lowest prices. In this way 
the schools of the state are being sup- 
plied with the latest and best books 
for their libraries. 

The county superintendent of 
schools is the ex-officio manager of 
the Pupils’ Reading Circle in his 
county. The state organization co- 
operates with him in promoting his 
outside reading plan, whatever it 
may be. During the year ending 
June 30, last, nearly 70,000 books 
were distributed by the Circle. 

All that is necessary to start a 
Reading Circle in any school is to get 
the books and let the pupils read 
them. The minimum year’s reading 
for which a diploma is issued is four. 
Each year thereafter a gold seal is 
awarded until four seals are earned. 
This plan extends the required read- 
ing over a period of five years and 
represents a minimum reading of 
twenty books. The average child 
reads more but credit is allowed for 
the number as stated. No further 
incentives of this nature are needed 
since the reading habit is now well 
fixed and the pupils will read there- 
after of their own accord. 

When children have learned how 
to read they should then learn what 
to read. Herein lies the most im- 
portant value of directed reading. 
Under proper guidance this faculty 
is readily acquired by pupils and its 
standards are determined largely by 
the character of the books read. 
This, due to the care exercised by 
the board in making the right kind 
of selections, is an outstanding fea- 
ture of the Circle books. It has been 
observed that children whose early 
reading has been properly directed 
will never be satisfied with a book or 
books whose standards fall short of 
those to which they have been aceus- 
tomed. This makes the library in- 
dispensable in every elementary 
school. 

Another funetion of the school 
library is its service as a source of 
general information. Informational 
books stimulate interest in text- 
books, which, because of their brev- 
ity, are often dry and uninteresting. 
Hence the value of the school library 
is utilitarian as well as cultural. Ac- 
eording to Dr. Charles H. Johnson, 
‘The school library must in every 
respect take its place with the school 
laboratory and the school shop and 
the school gymnasium and play- 
ground. This is the fundamental 
lack of our school plants today.”’ 
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The field of usefulness and service 
rendered to the elementary schools 
by the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 
may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 

It selects books suitable in both lan- 
guage and content for each of the school 
grades; it lightens the task and makes 
more certain the selection of the right 
books by the teachers; it makes the books 
accessible to the teachers; it provides 
them at less cost than the open market; 
it assists the teachers in arousing an in- 
terest in the reading of good books by 
the pupils; it provides a list of first class 
informational books for supplementing 
the textbooks in use; it enables teachers 
to direct the outside reading of the pupils 
at a minimum expenditure of time and 
energy; it adds interest to school work; 
it improves scholarship; it aids in the 
solution of the leisure time problem of 
children; it provides all that is necessary 
to lead children into correct reading 
habits; it offers courses which stimulate 
a desire for better reading; and such 
reading in youth begets an inspiration 
and idealism that later fashions adult life. 

A recent bulletin of the Federal 
Bureau of Education indicates that 
30% of the states of the Union are 
at present operating reading circles 
for their young people. Most of them 
are under the auspices of the State 
Teachers Associations and their ac- 
tivities are directed through public 
school channels. 


The Lincoln Study 


Last year an investigation was 
made in the Lincoln Elementary 
Schools which undertook to show the 
influence of outside reading on schol- 
arship. 

The study was based on the num- 
ber of books read during the first 
seven months of school. The average 
scholarship was computed for the 
same period. 

The outside reading was under the 
direction of the teacher. Each room 
had its own collection of books and 
the teacher guided the reading. 
Upon the return of a book a few oral 
questions were asked to determine 
whether or not the book was satis- 
factorily read. A book was not re- 
corded as ‘‘read’’ if the questions 
were not answered to the satisfac- 
tion of the teacher. 

Other books secured from the pub- 
lic library and elsewhere were not 
subject to examination and the 
pupil’s word was taken for the num- 
ber reported. 

The Rock Island Silent Reading 
Test was employed to determine the 
rate and comprehension scores. 

It being the purpose of this study 
to ascertain whether or not the out- 
side reading of pupils under the di- 
rection of the teacher is a contrib- 
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uting factor to scholarship, a number 
of the essential facts as shown in the 
above summary should be consid- 
ered. 

Whereas, the fourth quartile con- 
taining only eighteen pupils with an 
average of 6 books read, had a read- 
ing rate of only 163 words per min- 
ute and a comprehension score of 51, 
quartile 3 containing 198 pupils with 
an average of 8 books read, had an 
average reading rate of 185 words 
per minute and a comprehension 
score of 62, showing that an average 
increase of only 3 books read in- 
creased the average rate of reading 
22 words per minute, and the com- 
prehension score of 11 points. 

Furthermore, quartile 1 containing 
150 pupils, having read an average 
of 12 more books than quartile 2, in- 
creased its average rate of reading 
37 words per minute, and its compre- 
hension score by 11 points. 

This, therefore, shows that the di- 
rected reading stimulated the pupils 
to further voluntary reading; that 
the rate of reading increased, and 
that the comprehension improved. 

It is also to be noted that as the 
average number of books read in- 
creased from 6 in the fourth quartile 
to be 8 in the third quartile and to 14 
in the second quartile and 26 in the 
first, there was a corresponding in- 
crease in scholarship from 65% to 
75% to 85% to 92% in the different 
quartiles from fourth to first respec- 
tively. 

It is our conclusion, therefore, that 
the scholarship of pupils is improved 
when their outside reading is proper- 
ly directed by the teacher. 


The following resolutions were 
unanimously ‘adopted by the Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle Board upon 
the retirement of Supt. C. M. Bard- 
well and Miss Elizabeth B. Harvey: 

Whereas Supt. C. M. Bardwell of Au- 
rora has served continuously on the 
Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle Board of 
Directors for a period of thirty-four years, 
and 

Whereas Miss Elizabeth B. Harvey of 
Belvidere has for nine years been a 
member of said Board, and 

Whereas Mr. Bardwell and Miss Harvey 
are retiring from membership of said 
Board at the end of the current year, and 

Whereas the work of both of these 
members has been of such a high char- 
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acter in the selection of books for the 


school libraries of our State, in their 
helpful counsel and guidance in our 
Board meetings, and in their prompt and 
faithful attention to every duty in con- 
nection with the administration of the 
Pupils’ Reading Circle, therefore be it 
Resolved that we, their co-workers, 
hereby tender Mr. Bardwell and Miss 
Harvey a unanimous vote of thanks for 


their long and faithful service. And be 
it further 
Resolved that the Secretary spread 


these resolutions upon our records and 
send a copy of same to The Illinois 
Teacher for publication. 
Board of Directors: 

U. J. Hoffman, President, 

W. 8S. Booth, 

W. R. Foster, 

Cc. F. Miller, 

Chas. H. Watts, 

D. F. Nickols, Secretary. 


Supt. C. F. Miller of Galesburg has 
left the State to take up his new 
duties as head of the schools in Sag- 
inaw, Michigan. Supt. R. W. Bard- 
well of Rock Island likewise has gone 
to Madison, Wiseonsin. As a conse- 
quence there are two vacancies on the 
Pupils’ Reading Cirele Board. In 
the annual election to fill vacancies 
on the Board of Directors nomina- 
tions are made by the City Superin- 
tendents’ Association followed by 
election at the holiday meeting of the 
State Teachers Association. 

The personnel of our Board is as 
follows : 

Asst. State Supt. U. J. Hoffman, Presi- 

dent, Springfield. 

Asst. State Supt. W. S. Booth, Spring- 

field. 

Co. Supt. W. R. Foster, Ottawa. 

Co. Supt. Cora B. Ryman, Decatur. 

Co. Supt. Chas. H. Watts, Urbana. 
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Margaret P. Van Pelt, Contributing Editor 
306 West 66th St., Chicago 








Radio Programs Announced 


UR parent-teacher radio 
programs will begin Octo- 
ber 19th, and will be given 
throughout the winter each 

Friday afternoon from Station 
WMAQ from 4:30 to 5 P. M. 

The public school programs pre- 
sented by WMAQ this year are to be 
given five days a week, two periods 
a day; from 9:05 to 9:30 a.m. for 
the first to the sixth grades; 10:15 to 
10 :30 for the seventh to ninth grades. 
If you are planning to purchase a 
radio for your school this year, I may 
be able to give you some helpful sug- 
gestions.—Mrs. John Sharpless Foz, 
Chairman (Bulletin of Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers). 








Two Years of Progress in a One-Room 
School District Community Club 


1. Leader had a clear picture of the 
club to be organized. 

2. All residents and children of the 
district were invited to a weiner roast. 

3. Each family furnished its propor- 
tional amount of weiners. 

4. The teacher invited guests to come 
into the school for explanation concern- 
ing the organization of a community club. 

5. People talked it over and asked 
questions. 

6. A vote was taken. One family was 
opposed to the organization. 

7. The officers were elected. 

8. They selected the third Friday of 
each month for a meeting date. 

9. They selected a name, “The Hanline 
Community Club”. 

10. Eleven families joined the club. 

11. Families were divided for special 
work of serving lunch, preparing program 
and a social hour. 

12. The club was invited to serve lunch 
at a farm sale. 

13. A box social was planned for Decem- 
ber. Cleared thirty dollars. 

14. Christmas program was held on 
Friday before Xmas. 

15. The club voted to install electric 
lights. 

16. A man from the district volunteered 
to wire the school free. 

17. A membership fee of ten cents was 
voted to be paid each month. 

18. The club voted in January to pay 
$15 for children’s books. 

19. Evening meetings were preferred 
so that the men could attend. 

20. Elected officers in April for the 
ensuing year. 

21. New committees were selected by 
the president. 


22. Parents more clearly understood 
the methods of the teacher. 

23. Planned to start off with a bomb 
the next fall. 


SECOND YEAR 

24. Twelth family joined the club in 
September. (100% family membership) 

25. Children of the last family to join, 
do better school work. 

26. Plate and box svcial suppers 
planned for the fall. 

27. Novelty prizes for the biggest eater, 
most popular couple, prettiest girl and 
most loving couple were planned. 

28. Sold pencils with a number for 10 
cents. 

29. Holder of lucky number received a 
fine goose. 

30. Sold plate lunches for 50 cents per 
plate. 

31. Made $118 on pencils and plate 
lunches. 

32. The club and district jointly pur- 
chased a piano. 

33. The club purchased cups, spoons, 
and forks for school use. 

34. The club purchased an _ electric 
stove to aid in serving warm lunches at 
noon. 

35. Globe, 12 folding chairs, and stage 
curtains were purchased in December by 
the club. 

36. The club voted to lay a new floor 
in the school and paint the walls. 

37. The club gave $12 to an equal sum 
furnished by the district to buy library 
books. ‘ 

38. Our goal is “to have the best 
equipped school in Piatt county.” 

39. Mrs. H. M. Boyer, Monticello, IIli- 
nois is the teacher in this district. 

The above points were taken from the 
story furnished the Rural Contributing 
Editor by the teacher, Mrs. H. M. Boyer. 





Physical Activities in Education 

The promotion of activities in play- 
grounds, gymnasium, and swimming pools 
in the public schools is increasing in the 
United States. 

According to Bureau of Education Bul- 
tin, 1927, No. 3, United States Department 
of the Interior, there are more and larger 
playgrounds, and in the new buildings, 
gymnasiums are not only included, but 
are better planned and located than in 
previous years. Swimming pools are not 
infrequent features of recently built high 
schools. 

The time devoted to physical activities 
has been extended in many schools by 
the provision of supervised after-school 
play periods, and while the ideal minimum 
of two hours of out-of-door activity for 
every child is seldom attained, so far as 
school supervision is concerned, it has 
been more nearly approximated. In Cal- 
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ifornia, one period of each day’s high 
school session has for some time been 
devoted to physical education. 

The emphasis everywhere on games and 
dances rather upon gymnastics, and upon 
outdoor rather than indoor sports, con- 
tinues. 

If the demand for a circular on games, 
recently issued by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, is any criterion, there is an increas- 
ing interest in the promotion of group 
physical activities in rural schools in all 
sections of the country. This interest 
has been stimulated by the State depart- 
ments and in many instances by the 
teacher-training schools in which practice 
teaching in physical education is stressed. 

State directors of physical education 
are now employed by 15 states (Alabama, 
California, Connecticut, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West 
Virginia) which include about half the 
population of the country. 

Since high school attendance has be- 
come so large, inter-school athletics have 
been a prominent feature of high school 
life, and the faults and failings found in 
higher institutions have developed. How- 
ever, it is believed that the bringing of 
these healthful activities to all students 
far outweighs any such faults; and that 
the placing of State athletic associations 
under the direction of the State depart- 
ment of education where they logically 
belong, would better develop not only the 
school management of interschool ath- 
letics but the intramural games as well. 
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The Better Way in Lake County 

(Continued from Page 67) 
not of the oral quiz type. The time 
saved from ‘‘pop gun questions and 
pop corn answers,’’ as Mr. Hoffman 
ealls them, is available for group dis- 
cussions and group activities of real 
significance. 

Time schedules are still in use, al- 
thoush they are in modified form. 
Certainly they seem less prominent 
than usual, as I did not observe a 
single one. Roughly, the day is like- 
ly to be divided into four approx- 
imately equal parts, for reading, 
arithmetic, language, and social stud- 
ies respectively. Writing and spelling 
are included in the reading division, 
and civies oceupies some of the lan- 
guage time. 

My guess is that co-operative group 
activities and creativeness ought to 
be and wil! be developed further, and 
that text material will be got into 
more favorable shape. 

The schools are unusually well 
housed, and rather extraordinarily 
equipped. My impression is that this 
fact is more of a consequence of the 
new spirit and attitude of teaching 
and supervision, than it is a cause. 

Mr. Hoffman, who has been foster- 
ing the directed individual study 
movement in the rural schools of Illi- 
nois with fatherly care for a number 
of years, admits that a great deal 
must still be done, even in the best 
schools such as Superintendent Simp- 
son’s, before the ideai is accomplished, 
but he insists that the most important 
step has been taken in many schools. 
This step is, change in the attitude of 
the teacher from that of one who at- 
tempts to entertain with ‘‘model 
recitations,’’ to pour in facts or shoot 
them in with the broadcasting, shot- 
gun method, to an attitude of friend- 
ly encouragement of pupils who are 
free to work as persons rather than 
as fractions of a class. Continuous 
conscious growth in the desire and 
the power to do worthwhile things, 
and a gradual evolution of aspira- 
tions, rather than memorization and 
rote imitation, should be the main 
eoncern of the teacher. If he puts 
first things first, all the rest will 
follow. ‘‘It’s what the child does, 
mot what the teacher does, that 
counts,’’ persuasively repeats Mr. 
Hoffman, over and over again, as he 
goes about among teachers. Once let 
the teacher get this into his backbone 
and lo! the teacher loves his teach- 
ing and thrives upon it, and the child 
loves his learning and likewise 
thrives. 

“This visit recalled to mind con- 
elusions which many rural school 
workers have arrived at, namely, that 
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imitation of the city grade system has 
tended to wreck the rural school. 
Now, here and there a progressive 
city school has discarded the formal 
‘grade system’”’ in favor of the older 
form of rural school organization. 
But this has been refined by self- 
teaching materials, and enriched by 
more skillful application of psy- 
chological and sociological principles. 
Where there are leaders of under- 
standing and vision, rural schools are 
beginning to reject false gods, to be 
themselves, and to capitalize their 
own peculiar advantages. It would 
seem that individual progress, di- 
rected study, the socialized recitation, 
the project-problem and laboratory- 
field methods should be as much at 
home in the rural school as Brer Rab- 
bit in the brier patch. 





“Informal thinking or thinking from 
too general data has produced in our age 
a sort of complex which leads many to 
believe that the whole trend of civiiza 
tion is downward.” 
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Library Facilities 
(Continued from Page 75) 


tenance fund of the superintendent’s 
office and partly from the traveling 
library funds contributed by the dis- 
tricts. 

Three of these four superintendents 
report in addition to books for chil- 
dren considerable libraries of profes- 
sional books that are loaned to teach- 
ers upon application. 

Besides the circulating library Su- 
perintendent Foster maintains a Bur- 
eau of Helps for the teachers of La- 
Salle county. 

Out of this surplus proceeds of the 
eight grade graduation exercise we also 
purchase books for teachers to read to 
pupils, blackboard stencils, speakers, dia- 
logue books, and song books, for the 
teachers’ convenience in preparing for 
school entertainments. As a further addi- 
tion to these helps maintained by the 
office for the smaller schools, we have 
some 7,000 stereographs to loan to them. 
Formerly we sent each school a set each 
month, thus providing visual education 
on a small scale for a two year course. 
But the labor devolving upon the office 
became too great to continue the plan, 
and after a two year effort the plan was 
changed to one similar to the loaning of 
books—each teacher can have any set 
she desires at any time she can use it 
best. 

These counties that have developed 
circulating libraries have not neg- 
lected the importance of local libra- 
ries in the districts. 

In 274 room libraries in LaSalle 
county there is an average of 214 
volumes in each; the largest is 633 
and the smallest, 65. The term ‘‘room 
library’’ is used because most of the 
village schools have a library of su‘t- 
able books in each room. Most of 
these books (at least 34 of them) have 
been purchased from the proceeds of 
school entertainments, but it has 
taken many a year to accumulate 
them. That they are freely used is 
evidenced by the fact that this past 
year 3,783 pupils read 61,601 books 
from these school libraries, or an aver- 
age of 16.8 books apiece. 

Winnebago county elementary 
schools, outside the city of Rockford, 
have in their own libraries about 15,- 
000 volumes. Boone county is ‘‘no 
worse off in its local school libraries 
than counties where the community 
(or circulating) library plan is not 
used.’’ The Bureau county teacher 
referred to below says, ‘‘We have a 
fair-sized library in our school and 
an excellent set of reference books.”’ 
Her school is typical of her county. 

Comparison of library opportun- 
ities of the pupils in these or any 
counties by comparing the number of 
volumes per county is manifestly un- 


fair because of variance in size and 
school population. For instance, the 
four counties upon which this article 
is based vary from one of the largest 
in the state to one of the smallest. 





The achievements in all instances are 
cited only to show what some superin- 
tendents and teachers working to- 
gether are doing to provide rural and 
village schools with books, their ‘‘es- 
sential tools,’’ their ‘‘standard equip- 
ment.”’ 

The superintendents have been 
quoted more or less at length. Miss 
Blanche Wand is herself ‘‘the teacher 
in a certain one-room school”’ she tells 
about. The school is Dist. 75, Dover 
township, Bureau county. Doubtless 
many teachers who have library priv- 
ileges can tell similar stories. 


Books 

Nothing less than a generous supply 
of library books took the teacher in a 
certain one-room school through the past 
year without finding that disconcerting 
first gray lock. In the average school 
there is always the problem of the quick 
child who prepares his lessons before the 
others in the class, and then either be- 
comes a nuisance to the other children 
or gazes off into space—annoying a busy 
teacher to desperation. Our school was 
an average school in that respect for the 
first few weeks and then came the BOOK 
REFORMATION. Long books, short 
books, thin books, fat books,—picture 
books, story books, history books, travel 
books, nature books—books by the dozen 
were carried out to the children from the 
county superintendent's circulating li- 
brary and the town library. Unfamiliar 
books fascinated and intrigued the pupils. 
Moments formerly wasted grew to be 
precious, delightful moments. It was in- 
teresting to watch the methodical way 
in which the younger children managed 
their lessons so as to have some time 
for reading. 

Reading kept the children more quiet 
than any other busy work, such as cut- 
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ting and coloring. As motion in school- 
room decreases, study increases. Often 
a third-grader asked to read instead of 
doing construction work. As the con- 
struction work in a one-room school must 
necessarily be practically unsupervised, 
the request was generally granted. 

The older children had few idle mo- 
ments because of their varied program, 
so it was decided to have a silent reading 
period once a week, in place of the reci- 
tations. Every Friday grades four to 
eight inclusive choose books from the 
desk and read for about an hour. While 
they were reading, the first three grades 
recited longer than was possible other- 
wise, and drilled more thoroughly on 
weak phonetics and easily forgotten 
words. 

Only one of the children had a public 
library card, so the prize of a card 
usable for three months was offered to 
every child who had a perfect spelling 
record for a month. The interest in 
spelling was intense, grades rose, and 
several cards were won. The offer 
lasted for the remainder of the year so 
there was more than one chance for the 
children, and those who got a card were 
urged to win it for a second three months’ 
period. The parents became interested 
and watched the grades with enthusiasm. 
Many times the teacher was asked to take 
the child’s card to the library and select 
books for him. It is a great privilege 
to supervise a youngster’s reading and 
by careful selection of good authors the 
appetite for only the best was developed. 

The first grade longed to read the 
“wonderful” books from the circulating 
library that the second read. They 
scanned the books intently reading all 
the familiar words—then finally the 
great day arrived when they proudly 
announced that they had read a book, 
all of it. 

The pupils know that as soon as they 
finish their own reader, which has lost 
some of its glamor by having heard the 
class ahead discuss it the previous year, 
that an absolutely new reader is waiting 
for them at the county superintendent’s 
office. It is a very great privilege to 
have the use of a county library. Al- 
though we have a fair-sized library in 
our school, and an excellent set of ref- 
erence books, the children soon read the 
best in a small library and there is a 
vital need for outside sources. 

It is absolutely true that a child in the 
grades reads history and biography as 
eagerly as fiction. An eighth grade girl 
in this school read two thousand five hun- 
dred eighty-four pages of history and 
biography, a laudable feat for a high 
school student; and a seventh grade boy 
read four thousand pages of history and 
biography absolutely excluding historical 
novels. These children are by no means 
“greasy grinds” or “book-worms’—they 
are vital, radiantly healthy young people. 
They are well started on the road to true 
education, for as Jean Paul Richter says: 
“Everyone has two educations: that 
which is given to him and that which he 
gives himself. Of the two kinds, the 
latter is by far the more valuable.” 
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Teaching Spelling 
(Continued from Page 69) 

year. Select from these lessons two lists 
of say 50 words each by pairing the words 
in the two lists so that the spelling ac- 
curacy of each word in one list is matched 
by a word of the same accuracy in the 
other list. The two lists made in this 
‘fashion will be of the same average 
difficulty. 


2. Give one of the lists at the beginning 
of the term or year. This will indicate 
the ability of your pupils at the beginning 
of the year in comparison with the stand- 
ards. In other words, it will show you 
something of the ability of the pupils 
with whom you have to work during the 
year. It will also help you to discover 
immediately which pupils are poor spell- 
ers and which accordingly will need 
special help. 


3. At the end of the term or year give 
the other list of words. The difference in 
the scores made on this list and the scores 
made on the test at the beginning will 
give you and your pupils a measure of 
the improvement that has been made dur- 
ing the year. 

If you use the methods which have 
been recommended above, you can be 
certain that the progress made during 
the year will be very great. Experience 
has shown that when these methods are 
followed carefully a considerable number 
of the pupils will make a perfect score on 
the second test and that more than four- 
fifths of the pupils will make a score 
which is above the standards in the stand- 
ard scales. It is a great satisfaction to 
teachers as well as to pupils to have their 
progress shown in the form of a graph. 





“Propagandists have always found a 
rich harvest in the unthinking mind.” 


“The Conspiracy: Recent Efforts to 
Overload the Public School Courses” 


“Ever since the war a host of agencies 
has been unwittingly conspiring against 
the peace and safety of the public school 
curriculum. An appalling number of at- 
tempts are being made to load the schools 
with a variety of special activities and 
observances quite extraneous to their reg- 
ular work. In no instance does any in- 
vestigation appear to have been made into 
the present content of the course, or any 
real effort put forth to suggest how the 
new subject can be correlated with the 
old material. Its advocates in each case 
case simply insist that it shall be thrust 
in, regardless of what may happen to the 
subjects already there. 


“Is it not time to call a halt on this 
tendency? Shall we complacently allow 
those who are unacquainted with educa- 
tional practice and ‘the existing school 
law, and who are quite irresponsible for 
the administration of either, to interfere 
with the curriculum through outcries 
and attempted influence on legislation? 


“If one title of all of the subjects that 
have been so ardently urged is granted 
a place in the course of the public schools, 
or still worse, the new materials plastered 
on it from the outside, their effectiveness 
will be very seriously crippled. The pres- 
ent unconscious conspiracy, while often 
participated in by otherwise admirable 
people, is now overt and powerful, and if 
we purpose to save the curriculum from 
destruction we must organize a strenuous 
campaign of information and must fight 
the conspirators unceasingly.”—Frank P. 
Graves, Century. 





“Persons who have a tendency to jump 
at conclusions are soft-minded.” 





NATURE STUDY-HEALTH EDUCATION 
SERIES 


By Alice Jean Patterson 


Department of Nature Study and Elementary Science 
Illinois State Normal University 


Published by 
McKnight & McKnight, Normal, Illinois 
This series of books on nature study and health education is the 


outgrowth of a conscious effort over a long period of time to fit the 
lessons in nature study and health to the needs and interests of the chil- 


dren in the varicus 


ades of the elementary schools. 


The first book of this series covers the work for grades one and two, 


a year’s work for each. This is a teacher’s edition. There are no note- 


books provided for these two grades. 


booklets, made by the 
For grades three, 


Instead, definite plans for individual 


upils, are arranged. 
our, five and six each book covers a yéar’s work 
in nature study and health education. 


Accompanying each text from the third grade up is a pupil’s notebook. 
One of the chief values of the notebooks comes with the sense of owner- 
ship. They are the pupil’s own books and bring with them the joy of 


achievement. 


Therefore, they stimulate painstaking, accurate and enjoy- . 


able work. They employ various methods of expression suited to the 
topics and to the needs of the pupils in the different grades. 
Write for further information regarding these books and our other 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
Normal, Illinois 


publications. 
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Can Borrow 


$10 to *300 
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Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed and residing 
within fifty miles of one of our 
branch offices can borrow money 
of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 


No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. 


We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State Supervision should con- 
vince you of our reliability. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Apply to nearest ofice 





Chicago, Room 1403, 22 West Monroe St. 
308 Waukegan Nat'l Bank 
Bldg 


Rockford, 502 Rockford Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Freeport, 303 Tarbox Bullding 
Joliet, 201 Morris Building 

Rock Island, 410 Safety Building 
Peoria, 305 Lehmann Building 
Springfield, 1008 Myers Building 
Decatur, 318 Citizens Bank Bullding 





Applications by mail will receive prompt attention 


INQUIRY BLANK 
It is understood this inquiry does not 


obligate me to borrow or put me to any 
expense. 





Amount I wish to borrow, $............ 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


Parker Publishing Company, Taylor- 
ville: 


The Eye Single—Mrs. Fannie Spaits 
Merwin, President I. S. T. A. Reviewed 
in last issue. 

Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden 
City, New York: 

A Spanish Outline Grammar—G. C. B. 
Laguardia and Philip M. Molt. Primarily 
a practice book for second year students. 
207 pages. $1.20. 

A Freshman Rhetoric and Practice 
Book—B. L. Jefferson, H. H. Peckham, 
and H. R. Wilson. For college classes. 
634 pages. $2.00. 

The Study of Interior Decoration.— 
Alice and Bettina Jackson. More than 
110 linecuts and half-tones illustrate the 
text. 488 pages. $2.50. 

The High School—Walter S. Monroe 
and Oscar F. Weber. This is the second 
volume in the Teacher Training Series 
under the general editorship of Professor 
Monroe. 511 pages. $2.50. 

P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia: 

The Health of Youth—Florence L. Mer- 
idith, B.Sc., M.D., Professor of Hygiene, 
Tufts College, and Lecturer in Hygiene, 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. An ex- 
cellent book of 535 pages on this vital 
subject. 

The Century Company, New York: 

The Sewing Book—Blanche E. Hyde, 
M.A. Clothing Specialist, Colorado Agri- 
cultural College. The Century Vocational 
Series edited by Charles A. Prosser. 348 
pages. $2.50. 

American Book Company, Chicago: 

The Individual Pupil in the Manage- 
ment of Class and School—Paul R. Mort. 
American Education Series, George D. 
Strayer, General Editor. 432 pages. $1.60. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston: 


Silent and Oral Reading, a Practical 
Handbook of Methods Based on the Most 
Recent Scientific Investigations. Clarencé 
R. Stone, author of Stone’s “Silent Read- 
ing Series.” Revised and enlarged edition 
in the “Riverside Text Books in Educa- 
tion” series. 332 pages. $2.00. 

The Sir Roger de Coverly Papers from 
The Spectator. New edition in the River- 
side Literature Series. Edited for high 
school students with introduction, notes, 
and questions by Mary A. Weaver. 244 
pages. $0.56. 
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D. Van Nostrand Company, New York: 

Algebra for Secondary Schools, Based 
on the Worded Problem. Stephen Emery 
and Eva E. Jeffs. 626 pages. $1.85. 

Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, 
Illinois: 

The Will to Work, a Study in Character 
Education—Charles L. Robbins, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 211 pages. 

Helen S. Burns, Galena, Illinois: 

The Inspirational Game of Historical 
Cards--—Helen S. Burns. A set of 96 
cards for playing two different games that 
will afford both recreation and a knowl- 
edge of history. Also leaflet of directions. 

The Commonwealth Fund, Division of 
Publications, 578 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.: 


The Problem Child at Home: A Study 
in Parent-Child Relationships—Mary Buell 
Sayles. Based upon a study of some 200 
case records of children treated at clinics 
established in recent years in six of the 
larger American cities under the auspices 
of the Commonwealth Fund’s program for 
the development of child guidance clinics 
and visiting teacher service. 340 pages; 
price $1.50. 

Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: 

The Preparation of My Lessons—H. R. 
Johnson, M.A. An organized plan for 
students to use in connection with any 
lesson assignment. A pamphlet of 15 
pages. 

World Book Company, Chicago: 

Laboratory Manual of High School 
Chemistry—George Howard Bruce, Colum- 
bia University. 112 pages; price $0.76. 

The English Journal Company, 6705 
Yale Avenue, Chicago: 
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Farnum. A pamphlet of 94 pages. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit: 

The Story of Figures. Illustrated. 
Booklet of 40 pages prepared in connec- 
tion with prize essay contest for boys. 
Free. 

Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C.: 

The Advance of the Teacher Retirement 
Movement, Vol. VI, No. 3. 50 pages. 
Single copies $0.25. Reductions if ordered 
in quantities. 

State Geological Survey, Urbana: 

Geology and Mineral Resources of the 
Herscher Quadrangle—L. F. Athy. Bul- 
letin No. 55. 120 pages. 

United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Statistics of Nurse Training Schools, 
1926-1927. Bulletin, 1928, No. 2. Pre- 
pared in the Statistical Division, Frank 
M. Phillips, Chief. 57 pages. $0.10. 

College and University Helps in Adult 
Education. Bulletin, 1928, No. 3. L. R. 
Alderman, Specialist in Adult Education. 
35 pages. $9.10. 

Professional Preparation of Teachers 
for Rural Schools. Bulletin, 1928, No. 5. 
Prepared in the Rural Education Divi- 
sion. Katherine M. Cook, Chief. 71 
pages. $0.15. 

Schools and Classes for Feeble-Minded 
and Subnormal Children, 1926-1927. Bul- 
letin, 1928, No. 5. Prepared in the Statis- 
tical Division. 21 pages. $0.05. 

Schools and Classes for the Blind, 1926- 
1927. Bulletin, 1928, No. 9. Prepared in 
the Division of Statistics. 7 pages. $0.05. 





Tests for Mastery of 
the Mechanics of 
Written English— 
Sophia C. Camenisch. 
50 pages, 9x11 inches. 
Also Key to above. 
Price of both $0.50. 


McKnight and Mc- 
Knight, Normal: 


Laboratory Manual 
and Exercises in 
Rural Community 
Problems — 8S. C. 
Ratcliffe, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, 
Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Bloom- 
ington, and L. W. 
Hacker, M.A., Direc- 
tor of Department of 
Rural Education, 
I. 8S. N. U., Normal. 
140 pages, 8x10 inches, 
outlines, assignment 










The Exclusive Choice 


Illinois State Teachers Association 


In Chicago THE DRAKE is the As- 
sociation’s official choice. Its delightful 
location by Lake Michigan and its ac- 
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of projects, blanks 
for notes., etc. 


Dai Nippon Yuben- 
kwai Kodansha, To- 
kyo, Japan: 


Seija Noma, “Mag- 
azine King” of Japan, 
a Sketch of His Life, 
Character, and En- 
terprises. 


The Art Extension 
Society, New York: 


Education Through 
Pictures, the Teach- 
ers’ Guide to Picture 
Study. Royal B. 






cessibility to all places of interest com- 
bine well with its refined and luxurious 
atmosphere. Excellent cuisine, cour- 
teous service and brilliant social activ- 
ities make THE DRAKE attractive to 
teachers stopping in Chicago. 

Special discounts for extended stays. 

Write or wire for reservations 


The 
DRAKE 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
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